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THE WAYFARER 


KB What with ice & snow this month, and waytaring difhcult, 
l wish I could hole up and hibernate until spring! As [ get 
near a pounding, roaring gym on campus | marvel at how 
deadly earnest we are about exercise. Remember, only one of 
the Harding cabinet (Holmes) refused to take the Walter 
Camp daily-dozen strenuousness——and Holmes outlived them 
all, hale & hearty, while Camp himself died before he was 7o. 
Recall, too, Depew’s word after 80 that his only real exercise 
had been serving as pall-bearer at the funerals of his athletic 
friends. Be not o’er-strenuous! The answer for our troubled 
world isn’t a super-nation plan, but might well be a lot more 
hibernation. ... 


& After poly-lingual student confabs on the Continent, many 
of us agree that the muse indeed settled upon lan Cowie ot 
Aberdeen (reported in The Australian Intercollegian) as he 
once took leave of a student powwow in Switzerland: 


On Leaving Alpenblick 
Als ich came a this Chalet 
Sprach ich English courament 
Und aussi fairly viel francais 
Und just a bittie Allemand. 
But ich bin tout a fait’ perplexed, 
C'est really niente bono, 
Ich weiss pas what I’m saving next 
Und chancelant home I go. 


& We note with real regret that Pepsi-Cola ceases to hit the 
spot with the generous college scholarships (4460 this vear) 
whose name has lent a syrupy touch to many a staid college 
catalogue. PEACE NOTES is a sprightly new. student. 
angle monthly put out by the ees, of Reconciliation 
(2929 Broadway, New York 25)... . O that the dollar, our 
favorite currency, would like our tavorite knitted 
neckule: the more it’s used the longer it gets—at four teet 
we give it to the janitor or convert it to fire-hose. .. . At the 
big USCC conference in Kansas the term mincon was again 
used of the small groups, conferences-in-miniature: adding a 
new useful word to the language. . . . Army pressure on 
Congress this month for permanent peacetime conscription 
must be met with convinced Christian counter-claims and 
insistent letters-to-legislators following out the strong Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Christian Council line agreed upon 
fame. 


& Muriel Rukeyser wrote, perhaps in another January: 
-here we stand 

and newborn we begin. 

Having seen all the people of the play, 

the lights, the map in the hand, 

we know there will be wars 

all acted out, and know not who may win. 
. the vear that was 

passes away. Memory is reborn, 

form and torgiveness shine. 

So in this brilliant dark, dark of the year, 

shining is born. 

We know what we do, 

and turn, and act in hope.” 


& And Margueritte Bro in More Than We Are: “Probably 
there is no cleaner feeling in the world than that of granting 
and accepting forgiveness. We are loosed of our fetters. We 
are tree. We are whole. Holding nothing against anyone, we 
move as new creatures. .. . We are without constriction or 
embarrassment, unimpeded for the upward climb. So long as 
we can maintain this free flow of granting and accepting that 
compassionate understanding which we call forgiveness, we 
know what it is to be sons of God.” 


—J.O.N. 
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Looking at America this winter a deeply 
concerned commentator declares that 


By ALGERNON D. BLACK 


Tue issue Of loyalty is cutting into 
the civil liberties and the unity of 
every community in America. The 
irony of the situation is that in many 
ways the American people are clearer 
as to the meaning and importance 
of civil rights than ever before in 
our history. Indeed, there has been 
real gain not only in the teaching of 
the importance of civil liberties and 
civil rights but also in legal changes 
in local, state and federal law to 
implement a code of democratic 
rights and procedures in order to 
give the individual more security 
and more opportunity and to assure 
him his freedom of religion, opinion, 
press, speech, assemblage, equality 
before the law, universal suffrage, 
equality of educational and voca- 
tional opportunity. Never was there 
more talk or more clarification, or 
more pressure groups to help assure 
these things in the life of this de- 
mocracy. It is as if our generation, 
because of the wars and because of 
the threat of fascism and totalitarian- 
ism, tries to guarantee these things 
regardless of race, color, creed, na- 
tionality, sex or Class. It is encourag- 
ing too that we made some olf our 
greatest advances in racial relation- 
ships and in our protection of the 
conscientious objectors and our un- 


derstanding of civil liberties in the 


lace of strong anti-democratic move- 
ments and in the face of total war. 

Despite all this, personal liberty 
was never in greater danger than it 
is today in the United States. This 
may sound like an extreme state- 
ment. But it is important to remem- 
ber that after the First World War 
there was a hysteria in the United 
States, a deliberate propaganda, an 
extreme terror and violence which 
destroyed lives as well as civil liberty. 
The raids and purges, the throwing 
out of socialists, mysterious deaths, 
the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti 
—all of this was part of that period. 
It was the fear of the effect of the 
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Russian revolution, the cheapness of 
human life which is the inevitable 
result of a war. But the situation 
now is much worse than that ever 
was. 


Fog of Suspicion 

It is important to remember that 
there are two ways of destroying civil 
rights and civil liberties. One is crude 
and direct. Either the troops or the 
police or strong-arm hoodlums and 
gangs and vigilantes use rocks or eggs 
or tomatoes, clubs, blackjacks, tear gas 
or machine guns—this is the use of 
physical force, military force to de- 
stroy personal security and personal 


Mists of accusation and suspicion can obscure symbol as well as reality of freedom 


Freedom The 


liberty. Another part of this use of 
force is the use of the power to dis- 
charge, to hire and fire. 

But another way, more concealed, 
more indirect, more subtle, more 
widespread and far more difficult to 
fight against is the poisoning of the 
atmosphere, the spreading of rumor, 
the propaganda of fear, of hate, the 
anti-Red hysteria—this is the whole- 
sale libel and slander of thousands, 
if not hundreds of thousands, of 
Americans, of good men and women, 
intelligent, honest, loyal people, 
citizens, in ways in which it is im- 
possible to deal with in the courts. 
It is hard to put your finger on who 
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started the slander and libel, who 
spread them. There is no way to get 
back of them and fight them. ‘They 
exploit the fears of the people, the 
fear of war, the fear of attack, the 
fear of unemployment, the scarcity 
of housing, the high prices, the high 
cost of living. They develop an 
awareness of these ills, then blame 
all of them on one cause, one simple 
explanation which everyone can un- 
derstand and identify—make that a 
group of some one race or creed or 
nationality or color or, in this case, 
of one political ideology. And 
whether a person is a member of a 
party or not, whether he is of a 
particular philosophy or not, make 
everyone think that he is—one of 
those ifs—call it communism in this 
case. 

Everyone, then, is afraid and 
everyone hates. More and more men 
label one another various shades of 
Red; more and more are suspect; 
more and more are isolated, intimi- 
dated, until no one is able to stand 
up for anything with any integrity, 
without fear of being hurt in his 
employment, his housing, his credit 
standing, his reputation in the com- 
munity, his professional functioning. 
If he is a government employee he 
had better not associate with any- 
one who is known as a liberal. He 
had better not subscribe to any 
liberal or progressive or radical 
magazine whether in the field of re- 
ligion, economics, international af- 
fairs or politics. He should not take 
his position courageously for racial 
equality. He must not even give an 
affidavit or act as a witness without 
risking the loss of his own security. 
All those who are liberals, progres- 
sives, radicals, non-conformists—all 
are Classified together as evil. It is 
dangerous, then, to be for peace, tor 
a third or fourth or fifth party, for 
a 5¢-fare, for academic freedom, for 
racial equality, for the separation of 
church and state. By clever and dia- 


TWO OF A KIND 


Night slyly hides the Georgian field 
As if ashamed to let God see 
Your lynched black body: stiff, congealed, 


bolic use of the vast ignorance ot 
the people, by the subtle psychology 
of associating evil with any good 
idea, just as an advertiser associates 
his product (no matter how bad it 
is) with a beautiful girl, so kill an 
idea, kill the influence of an indi- 
vidual, kill the influence of a group, 
blacken its name, destroy its reputa- 
tion, undermine the confidence in 
hundreds of thousands of good 
Americans, and so attack any criti- 
cism of the things you believe in by 
discrediting those who dare to raise 
questions or criticize. 

For example: In Plainfield, New 
Jersey, and in Dunellen, New Jersey, 
six postal workers have been  sus- 
pended from employment‘and only 
one had anything that can be called 
a hearing. So also in Washington, 
D. C., lawyers have formed a_ pool 
to aid those who are involved in 
loyalty cases to insure that civil 
rights are made secure. This pooling 
of legal talent, legal representation 
before the Loyalty Review Board is 
the result of a suggestion by As- 
sociate Justice William O. Douglas 
of the Supreme Court. Eighteen at- 
torneys have agreed to make their 
services available. Much of the work 
has been done by the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

A Harvard geology professor has 
said that American education is 
under attack, more serious than at 
any other time: “These attacks,” he 
said, “come from those who use the 
word Americanism and democracy 
to achieve consequences utterly 
antagonistic to the basic principles 
of our national life.””’ He points out 
that the attack on academic freedom 
is much like the technique used by 
Hitler. wave of fear,” he said, “‘is 
sweeping the campuses and _ class- 
rooms because of repressive measures 
taken by government agencies, patri- 
otic organizations, school boards 
and school ofhcials. There is a ter- 
rifying, widespread effort to set up 


thought) control in’ the nation” 


‘There are a number of cases in the 


New York public schools which jp. 
dicate this attack on academic free. 
dom; the banning of the magazine 
The Nation trom the public schools 
is certainly a violation of the free. 
dom of the press, the freedom to 
teach, freedom to learn. The attack 
on Youth Builders, an organization 
which was helping young people in 
the public schools to understand 
citizenship and minority relations 
and civil rights, and the shift of that 
organization so that it will be un. 
able to function as it has in the past, 
is another example. At Olivet Col. 
lege in Michigan a_ professor has 
been dismissed “without cause.” 


Trial by Publicity 

Practically everything the House 
Committee on Un-American Actiyj- 
ties has uncovered which is worth 
anything was known to ‘the FBI 
whose organization and methods are 
professional and quite adequate and 
unsensational. The amount of money 
that has been spent, the personal 
and social damage that has_ been 
done by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities has amply 
warranted the establishment of the 
Committee of a Thousand to work 
for its abolition. It is noise and fury, 
fear and hate, dollars down _ the 
drain, taxpayer's dollars—and_ what 
from it all? The problem of pre: 
venting war, of building up a 
stronger international organization 
for peace, a constructive American 
foreign policy, good housing, medical 
care for all the people, the assurance, 
of full employment so we do not 
have a depression, the guarding of 
minorities—these are the real busi- 
ness of American citizenship, these 
are the things that Congress should 
be working on. We have not got the 
time and energy to be diverted to the 
sickness of the kind of witch-hunts 
we have witnessed in recent months. 


| hang from my own tree and wear, 
Within, your skin of ebony. 


Your yoke is black and obvious, 


Swinging; you've an affinity 


For me, for bloodlessly | share 
Your murdered body; Bloodlessly 


Mine subtle; | am white as they 
Who nail us both to every cross 
On every pretense, every day. 


—RALPH CAPLAN 


(The author ts a genial Jewish Earlham 
College senior —ED) 
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This is the third article in our 
Christian Classics Series— 


ON BEING 
FIT FOR 
FREEDOM 


An Interpretation of 
“The Grand Inquisitor’ 


By PAUL LEHMANN 


Vo and | are apt not to be aware 
of how much we take our lives tor 
granted until at some point we find 
them threatened or challenged. It ts 
well that this should be so, tor if 
we had to take thought about every- 
thing that we do and say in the 
course of a day or a week we should 
become unbearably — sell-conscious, 
and get very little done besides. Life 
would be focussed upon trivialities. 
There is, however, a peril in taking 
life too much tor granted. The 
danger is that some very. precious 
treasures may be devalued or de- 
stroved. Among these treasures 1s 
freedom. And certainly you will not 
have been at college very long be- 
lore discovering how much you have 
taken freedom for granted and how 
little this can actually be done if vou 
want any freedom left. 

Maybe you are the kind of person 
who has been allowed to grow up 
without too many inhibitions. Your 
parents thought you were the next 
thing to genius and showered upon 
vou an abundance of this world’s 
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goods and opportunities. So you 
continue trying to have your own 
way at college—in the name of free- 
dom. Or perhaps, you have been de- 
prived of many of life’s advantages 
through economic restrictions or the 
limitations of health. What you 
hope to do at college is to make up 
for these hindrances by driving your- 
self through to your idea of success. 
This is your right as a free human 
being. And then, there are the 
people whom you meet at college 
who have discovered so much about 
science history, about how 
nature works and how much = en- 
vironment influences behavior that 
they will argue with you far into the 
night, trying to prove that you are 
not free at all because your choices 
are so insignificant. Most vocal of all 
perhaps, in view of the present state 
of the world, are those fellow. stu- 
dents of yours who came to college 
with their parents’ ideas on how 
society should be run. They are con- 
vinced that the United States is the 
country all the world has been wait. 


r 


ing for because here freedom has 
been created and is being preserved 
by free enterprise, and that there 
would be no trouble at all in the 
world if communism were not 
threatening freedom backed by the 
power of the Soviet Union. 

What chance have you to be fit 
for freedom in a world where free- 
dom is in confusion; worse than 
that, under attack? The answer 1s 
that while you are at college you 
have the leisure and the stimulation 
and the resources for thinking hard 
about the meaning of freedom and 
about whether there is a sense in 
which you can and will preserve and 
enjoy freedom only by being fit to 
do so. 

You will, of course, have to start 
somewhere. And this is the moral of 
these remarks. A great classic of free- 
dom is available to you. It is called 
The Grand Inquisitor. It was written 
by the great Russian novelist, Fyo- 
dor Dostoevsky, as part of his ma- 
turest novel The Brothers Karama 
-ov. In that novel Dostoevsky puts 
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into the mouth of the eldest of the 
Karamazov brothers a tale about 
freedom. It is a kind of tone poem 
in words. And you can be sure that 
if you read it, you will never be the 
same again. For you will discover 
that Dostoevsky, who wrote the story 
during the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century, foresaw with 
astonishing accuracy the present 
struggle over freedom. He protested 
intensely against the ant-heap con- 
cept of life which deprived men of 
their humanity by making them 
part of the mass. He saw that this 
ant-heap concept was the terrible re- 
sult of the idolatry of matter and the 
machine, of money and of things 
which emerged from the industrial 
revolution under the governing 
principles of laissez-faire. Dostoevsky 
saw also that there would come a 


fascinating temptation to run from 
the totalitarianism of the ant-heap 
to the totalitarianism of an_hier- 
archical Church. A spiritual authori- 
tarianism was as much to be rejected 
as a political one. And with re- 
morseless pursuit, Dostoevsky puts 
the burden of freedom on you and 
on me. He tells the tale of The 
Grand Inquisitor in order to remind 
us that whenever we have to choose 
between security and freedom, we are 
likely to prefer security because the 
price of freedom is too great. The 
“have-nots” will take the ant-heap, the 
“haves” will stampede for profits. 
But both are exchanging the tree- 
dom which is the true dignity and 
meaning of our human nature tor 
miracle, for mystery, and tor author- 
ity. 

This tale of The Grand Inquisitor 


is available to you in a special edi- 
tion! recently published by Associa. 
tion Press as a Haddam House book. 
The story has been lifted out of the 
novel and set’in a form that yoy 
can carry around with you easily and 
read with your whole attention upon 
the single theme. here are besides 
two profound woodcuts by the dis. 
tinguished Dostoevsky interpreter in 
art, Mr. Fritz Eichenberg, and some 
reflections to join with your own by 
Mr. William Hubben of George 
School who has suggestively done 
what you will want to do yourself, 
Here is a remarkable opportunity 
for you to come face to face with your. 
self and to discover whether or not 
you are fit for the freedom that you 
may decide you do not want to lose. 


Graxp Haddam House 
Book. Association Press, New York. Si.so, 


CHRISTIAN BELONGS IN POLITICS 


By CECIL A. THOMAS and RUSSELL M. JONES 


Srupy of the actions taken by the 
Student Christian Association Move- 
ment during the past decade shows 
marked growth of political con- 
sciousness. Once-upon-a-time we were 
satisfied with labelling the whole 
political arena “a thing with which 
Christians should have nothing to 
do.” We told ourselves in those days, 
that politics is dirty and to protect 
ourselves trom pollution we must 
adopt a “hands-off” policy. 

Partly to blame tor this attitude 
was our ignorance about the role of 
Chrisuanity and individual Chris- 
tians in the affairs of the world in 
which we live. “Preach the Gospel,” 
we said—but were not sure what it 
had to say to us, or what it de- 
manded of us. 

Now all this seems to be chang- 
ing, rapidly. With establishment of 
a National Committee on Effective 
Citizenship, one large group of Stu- 
dent Christians are moving in the 
direction of translating this faith into 
political action. (Refer to the Na- 
tional Assembly statement of 1947 and 
the “Green Lake” actions of 1948.) 
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What does this mean in campus 
terms? Let us look at a three-fold 
process of political action: thought, 
word, action; or, worship, study, 
action. Unless one is willing to go 
through all three steps in the proc- 
ess, he might find his action of no 
avail. 

First, this involves asking, “Is there 
a Christian imperative for political 
action?” We need only study the 
life of Jesus tor the answer. Coming 
as he did into the world, Jesus did 
not on any occasion evade the ques- 
tion of politics, or admonish his fol- 
lowers to evade it. Yet what stands 
out about the political activity of 
Jesus is that in all instances he was 
primarily concerned with his 
sponsibility of sonship to God with 
all his actions based upon that con- 
sideration. For us that carries over 
as we continually recognize responsi- 
bilities and obligations of our kinship 
with Christ. 

Our society is set up along definite 
political party lines and therefore 
we find it expedient to ally our- 
selves with one political party. But 


as Christians we must not think of 
ourselves first as Democrats, Repub- 
licans, Socialists, Prohibitionists, or 
what have you. Our chief concern as 
Christians is to make the Christian 
witness in the party to which we be- 
long. In Paul's words: “God forbid 
that I should glory save in the cross 
of Christ.”” First, we are Christians 
and second, we are identified with a 
political party. In all of the areas of 
life we have an obligation to exert 
that particular influence and power. 
If we as Christians leave politics to 
those whose interests are chielly 
secular, we have no one but ourselves 
to blame for legislation enacted for 
vested material interests. 

So we may be sure Jesus worked 
for a changed social order, ever 
mindtul of the value of the ettorts 
of one individual. As we compare 
his times with ours today we become 
aware of the continuing need for 
social change. Recognizing the in- 
possibilities of revolution, we real- 
ize the practicality of working within 
the present political framework for 
effective change. “Ye are the light of 
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the world.” “Ye are the salt of the 


earth.” 

Second in the process grows out of 
our conviction that education must 
of necessity go hand in hand with 
effective action. We must study the 
issues and know the records of candi- 
dates and parties, local, state and na- 
tional. On campus this may mean 
mock elections, mock legislatures, 
discussion, speakers, visits to Con- 
gress and State Legislatures, and 
other methods. For example, the 
Geneva Regional Committee on 
Effective Citizenship (centered at 
Ohio State University) plans to have 
4 Social Action Day during sessions 
of the next State Legislature. ‘Vo it, 
students are to be invited from all 
over the state to spend a day attend- 
ing the Legislature, meeting and 
talking with Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, and having discussions on 
what they have seen and heard. 

The last step in the process is the 
vital one: to ACT. Should a Chris- 
tian ring doorbells to get people out 
to voter Should a Christian go out 
and stump for a particular candi- 
date or issuer Should a Christian 
encourage certain people to run for 
ofice, such as membership on the 
School Board? Should a Christian 
run for officer An affirmative answer 
is good for all these questions. And 
even more than that, a Christian 
should do everything within his 
power to see that only that legisla- 
tion which will benefit the most 
people is put through the legislative 
halls of our country. Only then can 
he honestly say he is making his 
Christian witness in politics. 

Writing to lawmakers is not all we 
can do. .\ student at OSU, a member 
of the YMCA, testified in the State 
Legislature at its last session against 
the Baker Bill designed to ferret out 
subversive textbooks and teachers in 
Ohio schools. Again, at Ohio State 
“Y" members were very active in 
lormation of a campus committee 
lor FEPC. A Chairman of the YW- 
YM Human Relations Group on 
campus served on the State Execu- 
tive Committee for FEPC—a group 
made up of representatives of labor, 
church, education, and other civic 
groups. [hey led rallies for this 
cause and called on the State Legis- 
lators; though the bill did not get 
through, these students can feel they 
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have indeed made the Christian 
Witness in this very important politi- 
cal matter. 

Similarly, our National Committee 
on Effective Citizenship is planning 
a Pilgrimage to Washington in Jan- 
uary at which time students from all 
over the country will work for repeal 
of the 1948 Selective Service Act— 
to talk with Congressmen, share dis- 
cussions, and map strategy. 

But in conclusion: when you begin 
to take political action based on 
Christian concern, you must expect 
usually to go against the status quo. 
You'll be called names. It may _ be 
said you are trying to destroy the 
great American tradition, when 
actually you are trying to see that 
this great tradition is not destroyed. 


As in the instance of the Christian 
Associations at the University of 
California and the YMCA at Ohio 
State University, you may even be 
called Communists and endure the 
grueling process of being investi- 
vated. 

These and worse treatment may 
be your lot. Never let it be felt for 
a moment that although these 
things might possibly happen to 
you that that is any reason for any 
slowing down olf effort to bring 
about needed social change through 
political action. Take heart in the 
fact that Jesus, too, was accused of 
being many things other than the 
Son of God because He dared to 
preach a Gospel of complete salva- 
tion. 


Here's Where We Stand on 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


We cite the issue of Civil Liberties as one of utmost importance for 
concerted action in the year ahead. Our democratic heritage is betrayed 
by the multiplication of committees to investigate Un-American activi- 
ties on national, state and local levels; irresponsible journalism in the 
press and radio; intimidation by secret societies; the widespread use of 
loyalty checks and the growing threat to academic freedom in institu- 


tions of higher education. . . . 


We oppose the type of legislation presented to the Eightieth Congress 
as the Mundt-Nixon bill, H.R. 5852, and proposed by the Thomas Com- 
mittee for re-introduction to the Eighty-first Congress, on the ground 
that it violates the democratic principle of freedom of speech and the 
right of minority opinion to be expressed. It is a step in restricting of 
essential freedoms. It constitutes an encroachment of the legislative upon 
the executive branch of our government. It is not effective in achieving 
its expressed purpose which is to protect our form of government and to 


bring its enemies out into the open. 


While as Christians we of the NICC are not committed to any eco- 
nomic ideology or political philosophy, we are compelled to express our 
concern about the effect of the struggle between Communism and Capi- 
talism upon the American student community of which we are a part. It 
is self-evident that intelligent participation in this struggle requires an 
understanding of the nature, strategy and objectives of modern com- 
munism. We urge universities and colleges to institute courses related 
to the history and doctrines of communism and to encourage full and 


free discussion of the issues involved. 


The serious threat to academic freedom concerns us. Evidences are 
the development of plans for loyalty oaths for faculties and other em- 
ployees; the dismissal of faculty members for political activity; the cen- 
sorship of publications in libraries; and the supervision of programs and 
speakers of student organizations. We urge work on this issue in our 


university communities. . . . 


—From the Actions of the National Intercollegiate Christian Council. 
September, 1948, at Green Lake, Wis. 
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USA and WORLD JIM CROW 


I, is obvious that the United States 
faces a dominant role in_ world 
leadership. But we find ourselves ina 
contest for it, and our competitor 
is the Soviet Union. As America 
struggles to win friends and influence 
nations, what holds her back? In- 
experience in international affairs: 
Capitalistic economy? Wealthy Iso- 
lationist tendencies which make her 
falter? 


Our Shadowed Escutcheon 

No, our greatest barrier to world 
leadership is domestic racial discrim1- 
nation. Because we have freedom of 
the press, the world quickly learns 
about incidents of racial discrimi- 
nation when they occur in our 
country. Groups hostile to the 
United States publicize these inci- 
dents to demonstrate the weakness 
of our democratic life. Because racial 
discrimination does exist here, the 
Soviet Union has one great advan- 
tage when it seeks world leadership: 
whatever else may be wrong over 
there, no one contends that racial 
discrimination is practiced that 
country. So if we are honest, we must 
face the fact that the Soviet has us 
at a disadvantage here. 

It often surprises Americans to 
discover that nations abroad are in- 
terested in Negroes and that the 
press and screen in Europe and Asia 
frequently deal with Negroes and 
their problems. ‘Therefore it is no 
secret in Europe that Negroes do not 
have full freedom and equality in 
the United States. 


WE BELIEVE in the dignity and worth of all men because of their com- 
mon sonship to God. ... We are uncompromisingly opposed both to 
racial discrimination and separation. . . . We work against all segrega- 
tion and discrimination in the Student Christian Movement... . We 
seek to bring all students into campus life and shall work for their 
participation, without segregation or separation in . . . fraternities, so- 
rorities, honor societies and professional fraternities and for unrestricted 
use of all college facilities; we shall work against the quota system of 
admission of students to colleges and against discrimination in restau- 
rants, barber shops, movies, dormitories, boarding-houses. . . . We seek 
fair employment opportunities for members of minority groups... . We 
oppose separate and segregated housing projects and ethnically restric- 
. We work for equal educational oppor- 


tive real estate covenants. . . 


By LEONARD DETWEILER 


At the Oslo Christian Youth Con- 
ference in 1947 a Negro delegate 
from the West Indies remarked, “‘] 
was never treated as a human being 


by American white people: | had ‘to 


come to Europe to have an expert- 
ence of real equality.” 

Men and women in Asia and 
Africa are particularly interested in 
the question of American domestic 
racial discrimination. “They — are 
aware that our economic and politi- 
cal power is increasing, that) our 
policies will affect the entire world, 
and that consequently we may in- 
troduce racial discrimination wher- 
ever we are dominant. For this 
reason an American is always suspect 
as he meets people trom or 
Africa: he must demonstrate that 
he does not practice racial discrimi- 
nation betore they are convinced 
that he is a democrat. 


For Student Action 


What can Christian students do 
about this problem, increasing our 


YMCAs and YWCAsS. . 
gation and discrimination in the armed forces. . | 
of local Christian Associations to demonstrate in every area of thew 
daily living their belief in racial equality—From ACTIONS of the Ne 
tional Assembly of the Student Christian Association Movement, at Uni 
versity of Illinois, January, 1947. 


potentiality for world leadership? 
Here are a few suggestions: 

Recognize the fact of racial dis. 
crimination and don’t attempt to 
rationalize it out of existence. 

Realize the price we pay in world 
leadership because of our domestic 
racial attitudes. Certainly our racial 
discrimination practices sabotage our 
foreign policy. 

Learn the facts about race, so that 
you may be an informed person, 
having something better to offer 
than a kind of “liberal prejudice.” 
Students should take every opportu 
nity to act in behalf of racial brother. 
hood. They can enter into and 
create interracial fellowships. They 
can be more than theorists or pious 
religionists who say that all men are 
of one blood. By seeking to create 
social situations in student commu: 
nities which are truly interracial, 
they may help fellow students over 
come emotional preyudices which 
are immune to any amount of factual 
information. 

The Student Christian Movement 
has a strategic role to play in assist. 
ing our nation to achieve world 
leadership, for every Student Chris. 
tian Association can directly affect 
our foreign policy by becoming 
center of Christian interracial 
lowship. Such activities demonstrate 
that racial discrimination 1s not just 
the tragic “unfinished business” of 
our democracy, but an area where 
true Christian democrats are now 
working with intelligence and dedi 
Cation, 


tunities for all people and work for training and appointment of a greater 
number of teachers from minority groups, for equal salaries. . 
support equal rights for all persons regardless of race or creed, in all 
phases of our government, including conventions, primaries and elections. 
_. . We shall work for the anti-lynching bill . . 
legislation designed to guarantee full citizenship to all minority groups. 
_. . We oppose separation and segregation in churches and community 
... We seek to bring about elimination of segre- 
.. We urge members 
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"Spires pointing skyward, 


Insistent silent fingers .. .” 


No Action, No Belief 


Probably most things learned in 
college we don’t use tll after we 
graduate: it's a storing-up process. 
But this issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
highlights an area where we can't 
learn without doing. We can't sin- 
cerely face the meaning of civil 
liberties, race, political power, and 
social change without getting di- 
rectly to work—or else we aren't 
really learning about social justice 
and the new society. 

If we can talk about the Incarna- 
tion (God made real among men) 


or Redemption (God's revelation of 


his whole mind as to love and human 
sin), without excitement—then it’s 
not those great Facts about which 
we're really talking. Just so, if we as 
Christians can discuss the social and 
political situation of our day, coolly 
and objectively, without passion 
and deep caring—we're not actually 
aware of the problems. If we can 
study and talk without getting to 
work, that’s not Christianity. “Be ye 
doers of the Word, and not hearers 
only,” is the charter of every Chris- 
tian for dynamic evangelism through 
social action. 


New Year, New Life 


Paul ‘Tillich tells of the birth of a 
baby to a Jewish mother who was 
living in a grave as she escaped the 
gas-chamber. ‘The eighty-year-old 
gravedigeer, wrapped in a_ linen 
shroud, assisted. “When the new- 
born child uttered his first cry, the 
old man prayed: ‘Great God, hast 
Thou finally sent the Messiah to us? 
For who else than the Messiah Him- 
self can be born in a grave?” But 
after three days observers saw the 
child sucking his mothers tears be- 
cause she had no milk for him. 

As Dr. TVillich (in The Shaking 
of the Foundations) dwells on this 
poignant story, he agrees that none 
but the Messiah can be born out of 
death, recreated out of utter despair. 
Can Christian revolution the 
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SPIRES BRIARS 


name of that Messiah, Christ Our 
Lord, bring new life in this new 
vear out of the half-heartedness and 
cynicism and tragedy of our human 
past? For the Christian student, there 
is not the shrugging modern motto: 
“Blessed is he that expecteth noth- 
ing, for he shall not be disap- 
pointed,” but the almost unbeliev- 
able claim, “Behold, make all 
things new... .’ On campus we have 
the one secret for new life out ol 
old, new hope tor a 1949 which mil- 
lions face with dogged despair and 
without the Gospel which alone is 
life and power. 


Unfraternal Conduct 


Most campuses know that at .\m- 
herst College, Phi Kappa Psi had 
its charter revoked by its national 
organization for “unfraternal con- 
duct” because it had taken into 
membership an able sophomore who 
happened to be a Negro. At MIT, 
the Alpha Chi Sigma chapter has 
also surrendered its charter in_pro- 
test against bigoted national by-laws. 

Is this all a sign that the older gen- 
eration—the upper-middle-class busi- 
nessmen who as alumni control na- 
tional fraternity  policy—hasn’'t 
moved as fast as the current college 
generation appreciating what 
real democracy is? Is there significant 
change between campus attitudes of 
twenty years ago, and those of a 
post-war student body troubled over 
anti-semitism and racism? We think 
there do appear signs that Christian 
and democratic claims are sinking in 
at college as never before. But these 
are only a small token thus far. 
Christian insistence—in__ fraternity 
and out—upon honesty and fairness 
for every last person on campus, is 
a current imperative. 


Coolness to CISC 


Because the major USA student 
groups are sure that International 
Union of Students (IUS) is Soviet- 
dominated, they have withdrawn 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand.. .” 


wholly from IUS. But some students 
regret that America is out of it be- 
cause there is no real means of clear- 
ance left with TUS. Last May they 
the Committee for Inter- 
national Student Cooperation (CISC) 
and mimeographed a CISC BUL- 
LELIN beginning in’ November. 
Purposes: (1) to inform about IUS, 
(2) to enable USA students to share 
IUS travel and intercultural pro- 
grams, and (3) to “broaden Ameri- 
can student participation in IUS.” 

Can IUS ever be salvaged from 
Stalinist control? Can it ever bring 
itsell to criticize any Soviet policy? 
(Ihe BULLETIN lists grievances 
against almost every government in 
the world, except all those in the 
Russian orbit.) Should US students 
take any part in IUS? 

Of these three queries, we can 
probably answer the third with a 
‘“‘ves’—if we are constantly aware 
what IUS is up to, and if there are 
students who freely seek to take part 
in its program. CISC represents a 
host of students—many of them 
Christian—behind the Iron Curtain. 
So, to be understood internationally: 
Nihil studentium alienum nobis 
putamus! 


Deputations Needed 


Are there (1) colleges in your 
area Which need Christian inspira- 
tion, (2) country or town parishes 
which need to hear younger voices, 
(3) prep schools, swank or informal, 
which need to have their students 
angled toward Christian’ participa- 
tion in their college days ahead? 
About the Gospel it’s been said, “If 
you have it you can hand it on; if 
you don’t hand it on, you won't 
have 

A deputation is a team of three or 
so who offer to leave the home 
campus for a weekend or an evening, 
to tell informally what Christian 
faith means to them. Develop some 
deputations from your campus this 
spring! 
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Church Infiltrates Industry 


KARL E. OLSON reports this significant trend as pointed up 
by a large-scale questionnaire survey within the past year 


relations—embracing 
the problems men face in the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods and 
services, and particularly the con- 
flicts arising between employers and 
cmployees—is of increasing concern 
to the churches. While there has al- 
ways been some concern in this area 
by churches and individual Chris- 
tians, it was not until the advent of 
the Social Gospel Movement follow- 
ing the Civil War that this concern 
became widespread in the United 
States. Since that time American 
Protestantism has displayed a grow- 
ing awareness of the implications of 
its gospel for the field of industrial 
relations. At tyes this message ts 
proclaimed with the fearlessness of 
Old Testament prophecy; at other 
times it is declared in the reconciling 
spirit of some phases of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Here are highlights 
of this movement right now, as re- 
vealed by a careful survey: 

1. The present trend is) away 
industrial 


from considering 
labor) relations problems as a fairly 
distinct and separate phenomenon, 
and towards seeing them as one part 
of a whole complex of economic 
problems. It is significant that the 
phrase “Phe Church and Economic 
Life™ is Coming into prominence to 


SAYS HERF—— 


Church and Economic Life Week 
January 16, 22, 1949 

lhis is a new venture among churches. 
lhe week beginning with the third Sun 
day of each January has been designated 
as such by the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches. Its) purpose 
will be to develop an informed and active 
concern within the churches tor Christian 
principles in economic life. Students can 
help plan, and participate in: 

Forums, symposiums, or other meetings, 
whose speakers are leaders in the fom 
major economic groups—-agriculture, busi 
ness, consumers, and labor. 

1 service of worship or a meeting with 
Or summaries of recent statements 
on economic life by the Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, the Lambeth 
Conference, and the Federal Council of 
Churches. 
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describe conferences and official com- 
mittees, displacing such terms as “‘In- 
dustrial Relations” and “Labor Re- 
lations.” 

2. Another trend is seen in the 
movement of some churches and 
ministers away from a position as 
partisans of the labor movement to a 
position whereby they act as media- 
tors between groups of relatively 
equal strength. 

3. There is a general feeling ex- 
pressed by ministers that the Judeo- 
Christian faith is the one common 
level on which labor and manage- 
ment can potentially get together to 
express and discuss their problems. 
This raises the problem of joint 
Protestant-Jewish-Roman — Catholic 
cooperation in the field, inasmuch as 
labor disputants are frequently of all 
three faiths (as well as of no religious 
afhliations). This joint activity has 
not been in evidence except the 
Toledo labor-management-religion 
dinners and in the National Re- 
ligion and Labor Foundation (where 
the expressed sympathies are pro- 
labor). 

y. It now appears that there is a 
trend toward greater discussion of 
their problems under church auspices 
by labor and management than pre- 
viously, although it ois) still rare 


Study of statements by church bodies and 
leaders religion and economic life. 

to economic groups the com 
munity, such as Chambers of Commerce. 
labor untons, cooperatives. farm organiza 
Lido, Cle, 

book or pamphlet review meeting. 
Meetings with teachers in the social sciences 

political science, sociology, economics, 
history —in public and private schools and 
colleges located in the community on the 
relation of their particular field of study in 
Christianity and the Christian Church. 

A vivid self-analysis of one’s own attitudes 
toward one’s work, toward those with and 
for whom one works. toward those both 
within and outside of one’s own economic 
and occupational group, etc. 

For additional program suggestions and 
for a list of valuable printed matter write 
to: Department of the Church and Eco- 


nomic Life, The Federal Council of the 


Churches of Christ in America, 297 Fourth 
New York 10, 


enough to be newsworthy. Recent 
examples of such discussion include 
the Federal Council's Pittsburgh 
Conference on the Church = and 
Economic Life. 

5- Both labor and management, 
as judged from the activities of labor 
unions and employer associations, 
place considerable importance upon 
the role of churches as community 
forces and both attempt in some 
measure to influence the churches 
and ministers to their particular 
points of view. 

6. It would be difficult to general. 
ize concerning any correlations be. 
tween the theological positions of the 
various churches and their activity in 
industrial relations. On the one hand 
there exist great theological differ. 
ences between churches and ministers 
of a particular denomination, and 
on the other one finds that the 
amount and nature of activity varies 
greatly within each denomination. 
Generally speaking such historicall 
liberal churches as the Methodists, 
Congregationalists, and Presbyterians 
seem to be taking the lead. Yet one 
also finds that the Southern Baptists, 
who are theologically at the opposite 
pole from the Unitarians, have a 
stronger official program in this field 
than do these same Unitarians. 


——Ir Says 


These Are Stull Fighting Words 


From “Platform of Ftorello H 
LaGuardia, Candidate for Congres 
1922 Campaign” 


Phe pursuit of happiness “guaranteed” 
the Constitution was there with 
purpose. It is the function of the State tw 
use... . every agency of the government 
to make it possible tor the inhabitants of 
this country to live properly, decently, com 
fortably and happy. This can be brought 
about by the courageous and intelligent use 
of the governmental powers to curb monop 
olies to prevent a few exploiting the man) 
The Government should see to it that the 
necessities of life, such as food, housing 
and transportation, so abundant the 
country, are not monopolized for the prob 
of a few at the expense and suffering of the 
many, 
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m A perusal of church resolutions 
reveals that denominational state- 
ments have consistently run far 
ahead of either church programs or 
practices. In regard to the latter, few 
churches (either local or denomina- 
tional) appear to have given serious 
consideration to such items as ade- 
quate wage and hours for their non- 
protessional employees, union recog: 
nition, purchase olf supplies and 
services from union shops, pensions, 
eu. 

Yet considerable significance may 
be attached to the tact that hall the 
ministers questioned this study 
had been engaged either as mediator 
or arbiter of industrial disputes, and 


that all but one stated they would 
be glad to act in such capacity i 
required. 

8. Comparatively greater activity 
is displayed in studying these matters 
by youth than by other age groups, 
generally speaking. While these pro- 
grams are largely set up and directed 
by adults they undoubtedly witness 
to a concern which youth itself has 
miade known. Consider the interest 
in industrial area work camps, the 
treatment given these problems in 
church youth groups and summer 
camps, and the activity of the In- 
terseminary Division of the Religion 
and Labor Foundation. The student- 
in-iIndustry projects are indica- 


A fabulous and intelligent but hard-won achievement 


in our national scene still is— 


By CARL SMITH 


Yale Divinity, 


T ue picket line does not tell the 
whole labor story. Rather, the pat- 
terns of the future are being woven 
in industries where labor and man- 
agement cooperate without pater- 
nalism or tear. 

The ladies’ garment industry ts 
an example. The International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(ILGWU), which speaks for the 
workers, has not called a strike in 
fifteen years. This is no sign ol weak- 
ness or lethargy. The union includes 
g80,000 Of the 400,000 workers who 
make every item in the wardrobe ol 
campus queen or dormitory, except 
hose, hat, handbag, shoes. Look at 
how this strength has been used by 
the ILGW. 

In iggi1 Contract negotiations with 
the huge ILGW_ Dress and Cloak 
Makers, employers expected the us- 
ual demands for wage boosts and 
shorter hours. But no wage or hour 
Instead ol 
weeping about the plight of its 
workers the union talked about the 
condition of the industry. Had _ the 
union “sold out’? Not in the least. 
Their logic was simple: workers 
could have no security in an inse- 
cure industry. 


demands were made! 
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NEWS: UNION HELPS 


Ils that) plagued this) industry 
were pointed up by the size of the 
individual shop: ‘Thirty-seven work- 
ers in-a plant has always been the 
average and over 200 has detined a 
giant. Lo bring stability and order 
in an industry that still clung to its 
sweatshop heritage was the goal of 
union proposals. Union proposals 


tion of the desire tor a very practical 


introduction into the field of indus- 
trial relations accompanied by a re- 


ligious and ethical orientation. 

In fine, Protestant Christians in 
the United States appear to be 
awakening to the fact that “new oc- 
casions teach new duties,” as a well- 
known hymy puts it. What these new 
duties consist of they are not yet 
agreed upon. But increasingly the 
are recognizing that the relations be 
tween men and women in the shops 
and market places of the land must 
be judged by the standards of Jesus 
Christ. In this direction lies the ful. 
fillment of the hope of establishing 
the Kingdom of God on earth. 


BOSS 


ranged wide: industry-sponsored ad- 
vertising instead of penny-ante prop- 
aganda; long-range planning be- 
tween buyer and manufacturer; piece: 
work rates set in conference between 
union and management experts. 

Ot course the employer reaction to 
this “trespass” was mixed. Many em- 

(Continued on page 24) 


Student visitors watch foreman demonstrate high-power cutting machine 
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“Be Still and Know ....” 
“Faith, tt har no works, ts dead” 


PRAYER: 

O God, in restless living we lose our spirits’ peace; 

Calm Thou our dread confusion, bid our clamor cease. 

Show us the quiet deeps of Thy calm spirit; 

Help us live confidently, serenely, secure in Thy wisdom and strength. 

We pray, O Lord, that Thou wilt bring our lives to flower, revealing Thy 
radiance through us: 

Not ours but Thine the triumph, in the power of peace. Amen. 


STUDENT: 
1 am lost somewhere between myself and God. 
Some tell me | have reached maturity; 
Others say | am but a child. 
Some tell me | am educated; 
Others say | know very little. 


Would that | could read the road-signs, but on this road man has left 
few signs and where there are signs, the language is strange to me. 

They tell me | am on the right road, yet | see many side-roads leading 
to bright fields where people laugh gaily, seemingly free of har- 
assment, fear or doubt. 


Am | missing those things which my Creator intended for me? 

Am | spending too much time in exploration? 

it would be pleasant indeed to settle down to a life of ease and un- 
concern for others. 

But something inside me prods me on. 


Some say that | am headed for a place already ruined by those who 
have traveled the road before me. 

Some say, Go back; you cannot change things. 

Some say, You are running away from God—escaping society—evading 
reality. 

But others say | am not running away. They tell me there is challenge 
and expectation ahead, the like of which | have not yet known. 


VOICES: 
We are confused about many things. 


Some voices speak of God. 
Who is God? 


Some speak of faith. 
What is faith? 


Some speak of salvation. 
Is self-disenchantment necessary for salvation? 


We must live our faith. 
Well, what does it mean to be a Christian? 


How do we use meditation? 
What should be our response to the church? 


Is Christianity absolute, or can compromise be Christian? 
How do we determine right from wrong? 


Where can we turn in this confusion? 


PRAYER: 

Teach us, O Lord, to be quiet and to listen— 
Moke our spirits receptive— 

Reveal Thy graciousness to us .. . 


SCRIPTURE: 


“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth... in the 
beginning was the Word, .. . and the Word was God.”’ 


THE SEARCH: 
“| fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
| fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
| tled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the midst of tears 
| hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes | sped; 
And shot, precipitated 
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Adown titanic glooms of chasmed fears, 

From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbed pace, 

Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat— and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 

‘All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.’ 


“Now of that long pursuit 
Comes on at hand the bruit; . . . 
Halts by me that footfall: 


ls my gloom, after all, 

Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly? 
‘Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
1 am He whom Thou seekest! 

Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest me.’ ’’' 

VOICES: 

But, | must be loyal to MYSELF. No one else is interested in what be. 
comes of me. 


But my FAMILY has given me everything | desire. It would be wrong 
to betray my love and loyalty to them. 


But my COUNTRY is my hope—right or wrong. In what better place 
could | put my trust? 


STUDENT: 


But | am being sought by God ... 
Christ. 


and come to know Him in Jesus 


VOICES: 

A Christian believes that God exists. God is love. He is Eternal. He is 
One. 

God revealed Himself in the life, teachings, the death and the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. 

We are self-centered but can know release from ourselves with a new 
freedom when we are confronted by God in Christ. 

We respond with life lived in Love under God where there are no barriers 
of race, or creed or class. 


“We love because He first loved us.” 


“Lay theology tends to be a refuge from the stark imperatives to live and 
participate in the struggle of mankind for freedom, dignity and 
peace. ... We need to be warned against the dangers of the- 


* ology as well as how to use it.” 


We must not escape into theology. Only as theology finds expression is 
it truly useful. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 


What can | do? 
What must | do? 


God demands you to go into all the world and do his work. It is not 
enough to study and to talk; you must act, too. 


What can | do? 


You must go into work with conviction and serve God through the 
mediums of love for consecration and sacrifice. 


Where am I! to put my effort for the greatest results in social 
action? 


The Church is the community of those who have been and are being 
united in love, in love to God, and in love to their fellows, in 
Jesus Christ. 


Why give my energy to the church? It doesn’t seem to be helping 
me solve my everyday problems. 
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The Church is not a hospital for ameliorating our ills and tensions, but 
rather o center of orientation and direction for action in the com- 
munity. 


How can | do God's work when it will lower my value in the eyes 
of my friends? 


What God knows you to be is what really counts. The values people 
place on you, and you upon yourself are only superficial. 


How can I! help shape the “good” society? 


God is the source of all human life and of all history. Through Jesus 
Christ we have come to understand what God is like, and what 
His will is for us. 


But, what am ! to do in the face of military draft and armament? 


The Christian works rather for the brotherhood of man. He sees no 
borderlines of nation, race or creed. 


How can | work with the Russians when | hate the Communists? 
“If any one says, ‘I love God,’ and hates his brother, he is ao lior . . .””” 


What can !| do to help raise the standards of living in Europe and 
China, and at the same time keep up my own high standard 
of living? 


Are we so possessed of concern for our standard of living thot we hove 
forgotten about our standard of life? 


God calls us to come down from the mountain top and demands 
that we go into the world. He clothes us in the ormor of 
humility and love, then bids us work for peace and justice 


God sees no national boundaries, no race, no creed. He claims all men, 
no matter what their thought, and says to his community, “Spread 
my work afar that men might love and be loved no matter where 
they may be.” 


. So faith by itself, if it has no works, is dead.”’” 


“And his mother and his brothers came. And they stood outside the 
house and sent word in to him to come outside to them. There was a 
crowd sitting around him when they told him: ‘Your mother and your 
brothers are outside asking for you.’ 


“He answered: ‘Who are my mother and my brothers?’ 


“And looking around at the people sitting about him, he said, ‘Here 
are my mother and my brothers! Whoever does the will of God is my 
brother and sister and mother.’ “”® 


Adapted from the student-prepired closing service of a recent Ap- 
palachian conference. 


Sources: |1‘““The Hound of Heaven’’—-Francis ‘Thompson; 2 The 
Revised Standard Version of the New Testament; 3 The Gospel 
According to Mark New Testament, Goodspeed Translation. 


Thoughts to be Shared 


Who are you who go about to save them that are lost? 

Are you saved yourself? 

Do you now know that who would save his own life must lose it? 

Are you then one of the “‘lost’’? 

Be sure, very sure, that each one of these can teach you as much as, 
probably more than, you can teach them. 

Have you then sat humbly at their feet, and waited on their lips that 
they should be the first to speak—and been reverent before these chil- 
dren—whom you so little understand? 

Have you dropped into the bottomless pit from between yourself and 
them all hallucination of superiority, all flatulence of knowledge, every 
shred of abhorrence and loathing? 

Is it equal, is it free as the wind between you? 

Could you be happy receiving favors from one of the most despised of 
these? 

Could you be yourself one of the lost? 

Arise, then, and become a savior. 


—EDWARD CARPENTER, 1844-1929, English 
author, poet, in Towards Democracy. 


Expose yourself to situations in which you are stirred by genuine under- 
standing and sympathy, in which you feel a desire to cooperate with and 
help another regardless of material or other reward than your inner 
We-feeling satisfaction. Learn from first-hand observation something of 
the life of those less-favorably situated than you are. Seek an oppor- 
tunity for some volunteer service to the sick, the needy, the oppressed. 
Visit some shut-in and read aloud awhile or otherwise share his load. 
Find a way to understand better the unhappiness of someone oppressed 
by racial prejudice or social injustice. Look for the shy person to whom 
you can be friendly. Give a lift to your tired fellow-worker. Let your 
imagination lead you into some We-feeling response to those far away— 
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perhaps the starving men in Europe, in Asia or the flood victim in your 
own country. These are but a fraction of the possibilities which may be 
discovered. 

In all cases focus your thinking upon the sense of We-feeling experi- 
enced in your deed. Do not be dismayed by discovering a certain amount 
of egocentricity in any act. Avoid that which gives you chiefly a feeling 
of pride, or superiority or the pleasure of talking about your generosity 
or so-called unselfishness. Such reactions are not We-feeling, but only 
egocentric, 100 emotions. Do whatever stirs the chords of genuine We- 
feeling. Seek to set them vibrating more and more until they become the 
dominating or sole satisfactions in your experience. 


—FRITZ KUNKEL, M.D., and ROY E. DICKERSON, 
in How Character Develops. 


It is well to remember that even in the holiest undertakings, what 
God requires of us is earnest willing labour, and the use of such means 
as we can command; but He does not require success of us; that depends 
solely upon Himself, and sometimes in very love for us He refuses to 
crown our best intentions with success. 


—JEAN NICOLAS GROU, 1731-1803. 
French Catholic Priest. 


| therefore, a prisoner for the Lord, beg you to lead a life worthy of 
the calling to which you have been called, with all lowliness and meek- 
ness, with patience, forbearing one another in love, eager to maintain the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. There is one body and one 
Spirit, just as you were called to the one hope that belongs to your call, 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of us all, who is 
above all and through all and in all. But grace was given to each of us 
according to the measure of Christ's gift. 


—Ephesians 4: 1-7; Revised Standard Version 
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Being Scientific 


By CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


Paysicat scientists were not dis- 
mayed by the magnitude ol the prob- 
lem of the nature of matter. They 
began where they were—Archimedes 
in the bathtub, Newton under the 
apple tree—and now they have ar- 
rived at the atomic bomb. 

But there has been a disposition 
to speak lightly and even disparag- 
ingly of the progress made in the 
social sciences and the deliberate 
methods employed in sifting fact 
from fancy, sentiment from. senti- 
mentality, and reason from emotion. 
There was a time when the physical 
scientists were similarly ridiculed by 
the man in the street, who felt quite 
superior to these absent-minded pro- 
fessors shut up laboratories— 
until these same plodding, incompre- 
hensible gentlemen revealed that 
they could, by touching off a gadget, 
blow up an entire city. Within the 
space of five years, they have ushered 
in a completely new half of the 
world. Nobody scoffs at them now, 
but they are still the same quiet, 
plodding men, who observe nature 
for its secrets, wearing no buttons 
or plumes, shouting no slogans. 


Alertness in Business World 


It is rather ironic that business 
and industry, traditionally suspicious 
of anything that goes on inside the 
walls of a university, have been more 
progressive than universities 
themselves in making applied use ot 
knowledge that social science has 
eained. 

For example, during the recent 
war, When the Department of Agri- 
culture was concerned over wide- 
spread malnutrition in the midst of 
plenty, it stimulated conferences, at- 
tended by a wide range of advisers. 
The speeches in Congress on the sub- 
ject gave little light. The real insight 
came from the experiences of the 
Meat Institute working with the 
specialists who know not only food 
values, but the food habits and food 
prejudices of special areas. The Meat 
Institute, using this knowledge, had 
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About Segregation 


a university president's cogent case 
for Christian sanity in action 


Can we deal with race as with any other human habit of mind—by science? 


successfully educated large numbers 
of people toward acceptance of 
neglected .parts of food animals 
when these were proved to have high 
nutrient values. Similarly, industry 
has turned to social scientists when 
it has wished to develop a_ better 
system of selecting men for advance- 
ment to managerical positions, or 
when it has sought to educate con- 
sumers on the wider use of canned 
milk, and on many other problems 
which formerly were left to chance. 
Recently, social scientists have been 
cooperating with radio broadcasters 
to find out the basis of the appeal 
of the “Soap Opera,” and to suggest 
how it can be made even more 
popular and at the same time more 
effective in changing attitudes. This 
can hold true whether the desired 
objective is to create interest in a 
particular brand of soap or in world 
government. 

For instance, the National Opinion 
Research Center has discovered that 


farmers, unskilled workers, and 
people with limited education need 
to be convinced that peace is pos. 
sible and that there is something 
they as individuals can do to bring 
it about. The college-educated, pro- 
fessional, and managerial workers, 
and those in the upper income 
brackets do not need to have the 
principles of international under- 
standing stressed, but they need to 
be told what kind of action they 
can take to implement these 
ciples. 


Abroad Yes, at Home No 
Recently I read an article by the 
president of a small college not far 
from here reporting what his inst- 
tution had done to further interna 
tional and intercultural understand- 
ing in the college and the commu: 
nity. He had gone to considerable 
lengths to provision for 
scholarships for students from foreign 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Good sense and good will prevailed, as 


SEGREGATION FAILED IN ARKANSAS U. 


By WILLIAM T. SHELTON 
U. of Arkansas ’49 


Tw problem of Negro education 
on the college level came into sharp 
focus in the South after the war, de- 
manding immediate decision when 
qualified Negroes applied tor admis- 
sion to state universities. Two ol 
those applications came to the School 
of Law of the University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, a southern white school 
by custom and tradition, and the 
university's decision, upon the initia- 
tive of Dr. Robert A. Leflar, dean of 
the School of Law, brought Negro 
students to the campus for the first 
time since 1872. The expressed re- 
action olf white students and _ resi- 
dents of the state has been almost 
wholly favorable. 


University Charts a Way 


About a year after the end of 
World War II, the first application 
by a Negro reached the University 
of Arkansas. This applicant did not 
meet the university's requirements 
and was reyected—but what about 
the next oner At that time the uni- 
versity had no policy for what was 
to be an inevitable situation—an 
academically qualified Negro seeking 
eraduate work. The state has no 


specific law on segregation in schools, 
but a 1943 statute provided payment 
of tuition in out-of-state schools for 
Negroes taking courses not available 
to them in Arkansas. However the 
United States Supreme Court de- 
cision in 1938 in the Gaines case 
(Missouri) had held that this type 
or substitution was not satisfactory 
in the study of law. | 

In this situation, Dean Leflar un- 
dertook the formation of a policy 
for his guidance by presenting his 
ideas to the chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the university, the 
state governor, and others, and in 
June of 1946 the Board of ‘Trustees 
laid down the principle he advo- 
cated. As one of the trustees told 
Dean Leflar, “Bob, we put the whole 
problem right back in your lap.” 
The policy was to admit to the 
School of Law any Negro who had 
fulfilled the requirements and _ to 
provide separate facilities for his in- 
struction; within those limits the 
dean was on his own. The incoming 
president of the university, Dr. Lewis 
Webster Jones, concurred in_ the 
plan. 


Registration as usual (but with photographers) when Silas Hunt, Negro war veteran, enrolled 


at Arkansas U. (Man under hat is Author Shelton) 


Silas Hunt, Pioneer 


Not for more than a year then was 
the policy needed, but it was ready 
and there was no_ procrastination 
when Silas Hunt, 24 years old, a 
Negro war veteran from Texarkana, 
Arkansas, filed his application. Found 
to be qualified, Hunt was accepted 
and enrolled in February of 1948 
through the normal registration 
lines for the Spring semester. This 
was a moment of South-wide signit- 
icance and it attracted much pub- 
licity. Arkansas Traveler, the stu- 
dent newspaper, issued an extra: 
newspaper reporters photog- 
raphers invaded the campus, and 
headlines blossomed in Arkansas and 
surrounding states. The leading 
newspaper of the state clapped its 
editorial hands and the Governor 
stated his approval. Across the border 
to the North, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch rebuked Missouri for letting 
Arkansas (of all states!) get ahead 
in this educational problem. On 
the campus 600 students out of 5,000 
gave their opinions: 63 per cent 
would not object to classes with a 
Negro, but 74 per cent would object 
to a Negro in social affairs. In the 
School of Law, g1 out of 145 stu- 
dents said they wouldn't mind if 
the Negro attended regular classes. 
Indicative of the various attitudes of 
students, published in the campus 
newspaper, were these comments by 
a junior in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, “I’m for it. As a citizen of 
Arkansas and the United States, he 
should have equal opportunities 
with whites. He must have a lot of 
courage to enroll here and ts setting 
a good example tor his race;” by a 
senior in the College of Agriculture, 
“I’m against it. I doubt if he’s in- 
terested as much in getting an edu- 
cation as trving to force the issue;” 
and by a pre-med student, “If this 
action is prompted by a genuine de- 
sire for an education and he is will- 
ing to undergo the social antagon- 
ism, I think he should be given the 
opportunity.” 
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Oklahoma University gave 54-year-old G. W. McLaurin an alcove all to himself, in its 
graduate school. Is this ‘equal facilities,” as stipulated by Supreme Court ruling? 


Hunt was a student and the unt- 
versity accepted the fact. No “inci- 
dent” ever occurred, thanks to the 
tolerant, almost indifferent, attitude 
that soon prevailed on the campus, 
and to Hunt’s own common. sense. 
He buried himself in his law work, 
did not attempt to force himself into 
student activities where ill feeling 
might be created, and consistently 
conducted himself in an independent 
and unobtrusive but not subservient 
manner. He lived in the Negro sec- 
tion of the town, mile 
from the campus, and his classes 
were segregated in keeping with the 
university policy, a small room in 
the basement of the School otf Law 


almost a 


being set aside solely for his_ use. 
Principal sets trom the law library 
were kept in the room, and at class 
reported his 


times instructors 


root. 


Doing What Comes Naturally 


As this routine quietly developed, 
some white law students asked per- 
mission to sit in Hunt's 
sometimes for their own convenience 
and sometimes for the advantages of 
a smaller class. ‘The Law School per- 
mitted these visitors with a view to 
forestalling objections to a “one- 
“one-man Class” 


classes, 


man law school” or 
under Interpretations ol equal edu- 
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cation of the tederal constitution. 

The problem of Negro education 
on the college level seemed to be 
solved as far as Arkansas was con- 
cerned, but one complication crop- 
ped up in the Fall of 1948. Enroll- 
ment in the School of Law was so 
large that a classroom built tor 6o 
students bulged with 125, first-vear 
students, while in the basement the 
Negro student—now Jack Shrop- 
shire of Little Rock, Arkansas, a 20- 
vear-old) graduate ot Wilbertorce, 
Ohio, College (Hunt became. sert- 
ously ill last summer and is now a 
patient at O'Reilly General Hospital, 
Springfield, Missouri) had a room 
and an instructor to himself. For the 
advantage of the white students, 
part of the 125-man class shifted to 
the Negro’s instructor, and to main- 
tain segregation Shropshire was as- 
signed to a desk set off in one corner 
behind a railing which was later 
removed. 

In the meantime, a Negro girl, 
Miss Edith Mae Erby otf Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, was admitted to 
the School of Medicine at Little 
Rock, entirely without segregation. 
With the Negro student problem 
thus virtually a closed issue in 
Arkansas, it remains to be seen what 
path other Southern states will fol- 


low. 


ON BEING SCIENTIFIC 
(Continued from page 14) 


countries to attend this middle west. 
ern institution and even to induce 
community organizations to sponsor 
and support such students. The pur. 
pose, of course, was to broaden the 
horizons of the students and the 
community generally, and to help 
them to know and appreciate the 
contributions and the problems of 
other countries than our own. A few 
days later I read that this same 
President had summarily dismissed 
one of his professors for presiding at 
a political meeting whose sponsor. 
ship was unpopular with the “busi. 
ness and social leaders” of the com. 
munity. Phere is something wrong 
with the thinking in an administra. 
tion which is trying to develop in- 
ternational understanding among its 
students, while at the same time it 
elementary principles of 
American democracy in its relations 
with its faculty. 

Again, I see no benefit: en. 
couraging the admission of students 
from foreign countries into our col- 
leges, so that we may learn to ap 
preciate and understand them by 
working together on common prob- 
lems, if we are unable to face the 
problem of building understanding 


abuses 


between our own young people ot . 


different racial groups. I see no good 
purpose in spending great sums on 
International Houses in which the 
youth of every nation may live and 
study together, if we cannot bring 
together young Americans who were 
born and brought up on opposite 
sides of the same street. 

It is popular just now to point 
out how our American racial atu. 
tudes are affecting our relations with 
peoples of other nations, not only 
with peoples of the non-white races, 
but with peoples whose confidence 
in democracy is shaken by the way 
it breaks down when it contronts 
such an issue as race. his approach 
is such that we work for racial 
justice here at home, so as to win 
friends and influence people abroad. 
I think that this is important, but I 
think it is even more important that 
we face this situation tor our own 
sakes. As the president of a college 
tor Negroes, [ face the almost 1n- 
superable problem of teaching 4 
respect for democratic values to 
voung people whose opportunities 
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for participation in the society of 
their birth is limited by race, and 
whose practical education has been 


almost entirely directed towards 
giving them a sense olf their interior- 
ity. J can think of no task more dit- 
ficult except that of teaching respect 
for democratic values to college 
students whose practical education 
has taught them that the color of 
their skins gives them a superiority 
which no individual achievement 
can overcome; and that democratic 
rights and responsibilities are justift- 
ably restricted to their own race. 


if We Really Mean Business 

If we are to approach this problem 
from a scientific point of view, we 
should say that what separation has 
done must be undone by integration. 
We would devote our efforts to bring. 
ing about this integration by pro 
gressive and planned steps. The 
trouble so far is that whatever has 
been done has been accomplished 
by pressure on the one hand and re- 
sistance on the other, instead of by 
planned cooperation on all sides. 
Here again we could take lessons 
from industry. The following is a 
quotation from the personnel di- 
rector of a large department store in 
a medium city with a reputation 
lor conservatism and “difficult” race 


My friend had just been introduced 
to several persons. After they left he 
asked that common question: 
“What were their names again? . . 
Its the strangest thing, but when 
I'm introduced to someone | always 
lorget his name—because I’m ‘so 
busy deciding whether I like him!” 
This not uncommon mental habit 
of deciding a priort whether a person 
is likeable, points to a much broader, 
deeper problem concerning our 
ways of thinking about people of all 
varieuies. For it is man-to-man re- 
lauionships which produce on the one 
hand anti-semitism, exploitation, 
anu-Negroism, aggression, Buchen- 
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relauons—a concern which changed 
to a nondiscriminatory employment 
pattern without a ripple in its repu- 
tation or profits. “The important 
thing,” said the director, ‘““was that 
we meant business, and once every- 
body realized it, the way was paved.” 

Recently some of America’s lead- 
iag educators and laymen, meeting 
to make recommendations for the 
improvement of higher education in 
our country, concluded that its 
principle weaknesses were the in- 
equality olf educational opportuni- 
ties, and the existence of racial dis- 
crimination and segregation. ‘That 
the second is a major factor in the 
first is obvious when we consider 
that it is in the South that educa- 
tional opportunities for all children 
are least adequate, and it is_ the 
South which is struggling to support 
the most expensive system—namely 
dual education. More than that, it 1s 
basically the issue of racial discrimi- 
nation which has blocked the equal- 
ization of educational opportunities 
through Federal Aid to public edu- 
cation. The southern states have pre- 
ferred to struggle along giving half 
an education to their white children 
and a quarter of an education to 
their Negro children, rather than 
having to give them a whole educa- 
tion together. 


walds and lynchings; or on the other, 
brotherhood and cooperation. Must 
we wait for social situations to re- 
veal our attitudes, or shall we actively 
search for and amend, as need be, 
our basic social outlookr 

Rather we can change our “In- 
stinctive’” attitudes by being con- 
scious of all the factors in an actual 
encounter with persons of another 
race or religion. Certainly we don’t 
assay our piano-playing ability by 
sitting in a soft chair and visualizing 
piano keys. We play the piano. Nor 
do we merely reflect and rationalize 
our attitudes toward others. We put 
ourselves in social situations which 


J am not lining up here with 
those who say that the whole prob- 
lem of race prejudice should be left 
lor education, when by education 
is meant continuing to tell students 
one thing and have them practice 
another. One of the first principles 
ol social science is to collect facts. 
Ihe facts show that even in the 
South, Negro and white students can 
study together and are doing so 
without untoward results. Negroes 
have been attending the law school 
at the University of Maryland for ten 
years, without fanfare and without ill 
eflects. Nineteen Negro students 
were registered in the school last 
year. In West Virginia, Negroes are 
enrolled in both graduate and un- 
dergraduate departments of the 
State University. They attend the 
Union ‘Theological Seminary in 
Richmond, Virginia, and there are 
unsegregated worker's education 
classes in many states of the Deep 
South. Suddenly to end segregated 
education in the South by fiat, would 
be smpossible as well as unwise. But 
to begin to end it now in the areas 
of least resistance as an employer 
would do it, without fanfare but with 
firmness, is both possible and wise 
on a far larger scale than has yet 
been attempted or apparently even 
contemplated. 


DEMOCRACY IS LIKING PEOPLE 


~ Says DWIGHT W. HARWELL 
California ‘49 


demand association and actively test 
our attitudes. We can then judge in 
real situations how we feel toward 
our neighbor; be he brown or pink, 
or whatever else. We can see to what 
extent we determine his likeable- 
ness without first having enough ex- 
perience with him to discover his 
actual merit or lack of it. We may 
find our way past this disregard of 
all but the most obvious in others. 

One assumption to make about our 
instinctive attitudes is that the 
groups to which we belong cause out- 
siders, by definition, to lack our 
qualities. Admittedly, there is some- 
thing positive in belonging to a 
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homogenous group. But, lamentably, 
there seems to go with that pride a 
need for looking down our noses at 
someone else to achieve that inspir- 
ing feeling of personal “‘specialness”’ 
and worthwhileness. We _ discover 
that the easiest, most direct, albeit 
momentary, compensation for our 
inadequacies and insecurities lies in 
blaming others. And who is a more 
convenient scapegoat than the per- 
son who has a quickly-identified tag 
which puts him outside our group? 
Christian and democratic 
there should certainly be 
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By MARILYN FROMM 
Hartford Seminary ’48 


didn’tknow what todo...1... 
/ felt terrible inside, but what could 
I say?” 

You are on a crowded bus during 
the rush hour; the bus has stopped 
to discharge passengers. In order to 
get out, several people, including «a 
Negro man, have to push their way 
to the door. Someone says ina loud 
exasperated voice, “Isn’t that just 
like a nigger, always pushing and 
shoving; they ought to stay off the 
buses if they don’t know how to 
act.” 


an incident such as 
this makes us realize that a_ bigot 
should be answered promptly and 
effectively, for if he is not answered 
on the spot, he can spread his poison 
to those who happen to be listening. 
But how should he be answered: 
Just giving him a dirty look or 
ignoring the situation is not enough! 

It was to answer just such a prob- 
lem as this that the CCI (Commis- 
sion on Community Interrelations) 
began its work. The Commission ts 
a research organization composed 
ol specialized social scientists, mostly 
psychologists and sociologists, who 
measure and evaluate methods of 
fighting prejudice and create new 
methods specifically designed to fill 
particular needs. 

Skits re-creating such incidents as 
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plenty of clean, morning-tresh air. 

Another way forward in attitude 
evaluation is to line myself up along- 
side the spirit and ethic of Jesus. I'd 
start by intensively judging my at- 
titude toward beings with different 
tags from mine, in a constructive 
social context, yet remaining natural 
and non-crusading, but holding up 
the mature, Christian type of brother- 


hood. The racial question here 
again becomes essentially a personal 
question. 


Further, my ethnic emotionalism 
is lessened by learning of the cultural 


contributions of all groups to the 
shortcomings and greatnesses tha 
spell America. That may mean prob. 
ing into historic, economic, and 
socio-psychological factors of group 
life. By such means, students. cap 
stress the aspects of alikeness—noy 
disparity—in our relations with 
others. Constructive working to. 


gether, mutual problem-solving, jn 


a world less conscious of Caste, cap 
be the achievement and outlook we 
take from campus into the mor 
rigidly prejudiced patterns of Ameri. 
can community life. 


TOLERANCE TALKS BACK 


By “incident control” even the meekest witness 


of unfairness may find his tongue 


the one described are presented to 
small audiences in various parts of 
the country; by carefully testing audi- 
ence reaction, CCI is able to deter- 
mine how much harm a mouthy 
bigot can do, learn what answers are 
good and bad, and discover the 
manner in which the reply should 
be given. 


After analyzing the results” of 
dozens of “sociodramas,” CCI has 
encouraging news to offer: If the 


bigot is answered immediately in a 
constructive way the bystanders will 
be immunized against the spread ol 
his hatred; tor the bigot is not the 
crucial figure in any incident: more 
important are the people who listen 
to him. The CCI “toes not assume 
that a ready answer is the complete 
or final solution to the race problem. 
But they do feel that for the first 
time we are using a scientific ap- 
proach to one of the greatest dangers 
to our civilization. 

CCI’s first’ training center was 
Hartford, where it asked coopera- 
tion of many different groups. The 
response Was surprising: ministers, 
teachers, labor leaders, students, club 
leaders and other groups were cager 
to help. Each group of from ten to 
fifteen members chose a leader or 
trainer; trainers attended a course of 


six lessons, each an hour-and-a-half 


long. They were trained by the 


method of “reality practice,” an anti: 
minority incident acted out, as the 
trainers practice scotching it right 
onthe spot. After the first three weeks, 
the trainer can begin teaching his 
group, what he has learned, using 
the same methods. 

To begin training, each grow 
member answers questionnaires 
which form a “Discrimination Ip. 
dex,”’ showing to which social te. 
lationships one would be willing to 
admit a member of minorit 
group: mate, personal friend, neigh: 
bor, employee, fellow citizen, or merc 
visitor to one’s country. Then after 
careful analysis of many incidents 
both private and public, where pre; 
udice is evidenced, members partic: 
pate in “reality practice.’ Using 
proper timing each one must reply t 
slanderous remarks while othe 
members of the group criticize thei 
technique. Trainees are carefull 
checked on manner of answering 
and content of the answer; this ma\ 
seem like a waste of time to some 
but experiments have shown tha 
most of us need controlled exper! 
ences in order to learn how (a) t 
handle their own inhibitions. () 
answer effectively on the spot, ant 
(c) adjust quickly to differing inc 
dent situations. Self-confidence tes’ 
given at the close of the training 
period show that these short course 
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Radio Quiz session airs prejudices and evokes calm, informative replies. Girl at right plays the 
bigot; girl wearing glasses is a “subject,” not aware this is a test; others are “planted” 
persons, trained in giving answers 


can actually equip an individual to 
he effective in a real life situation. 

But what answer works? [The Com- 
mission tested several kinds of 
answers Which differed both in what 
was said and in how they said it. 
The American Tradition answer 1s 
the tested come-back which was 
found to be most effective: It 1s 
demonstrated in the following skit: 

The scene is a large busy office; 
Jones, Goldstein and Stevenson are 
waiting to be interviewed; when the 
receptionist says, “Who's next?” 
Jones and Goldstein veply together, 
“Lam.” The receptionist decides on 
Goldstein; after they have left Jones 
turns angrily to the others and 
pea hs. 


Jones: Those Jews ave all alrke: 


————Itr Says Hrrr——-— 


“Romanism and Rebellion” 


From La Cwilita Cattolica, a 
Jesuit journal published at Rome, 
semt-officially representing the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

“The Roman Catholic Church convinced, 
through its divine prerogatives, of being 
the only true church, must demand the 
right to freedom for herself alone. because 
such right can only be possessed by truth, 
never by error. 

“Against other religious bodies she will 
never draw the sword; but she will require 
by legitimate means that they shall not be 
allowed to propagate false doctrines. 

_ Consequently in a state where a majority 
is catholic the Church requires that legal 
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can’t wait their turn: Who do they 
think they are? 

Stevenson: Take it easy, fellow. 
We don't want that kind of talk in 
America. 

Jones: The Jews are always trying 
to gel away with something. 

Stevenson: That's no way to talk; 
what kind of a country would we 
have if we didn't stick together; 
we'd he easy suckers for someone to 
make trouble. 

Jones: What) business is it of 
yours? T wasn't talking to you. 

Stevenson: J? telling you it’s un- 
fary to pick on any other group; this 
country is made up of all races and 
religions and it’s up to us to see that 
CUETYVYONE gels a square deal. 

Certain special circumstances may 


existence be dented to error. Minorities 
should be allowed only a de facto existence 
without Opportunity to spread their belief. 
If however, actual circumstances .... make 
the complete application of this principle 
impossible—the Church will) require fon 
herself all possible concessions. 

“In some countries Catholics will be 
obliged to ask full religious freedom for all, 
resigned to being forced to cohabitate 
where they alone should rightfully be al- 
lowed to live. But in doing this our thesis 
is not renounced—hence the scandal among 
Protestants. The Catholic Church would be 
tray her trust if she allowed the same rights 
to error as to truth. ... The Church can 


not blush for want of tolerance, as she as- 


serts it in principle and applies it) in 
practice.” 


Comment from sister SCM magazne, 


require another type of answer: 
however, this answer has blocked the 
bigot in the majority of cases. 
Usually, we do not have time to 
speak as lengthily as this; it is, 
therefore, a good idea to get the 
essentials into the first lines; You 
don’t have to stick to the exact word- 
ing, but it is important to include 
“we,” the objection, and “America.” 
This easily understood basically 
emotional appeal was effective where 
arguments based on straight logic 
were not so successful: this isn’t to 
say logic shouldn't be used, but any 
logic must be short and simple. 

CCI advises that you speak in a 
calm, confident, firm manner. Don’t 
orate as if you're giving a patriotic 
speech: queries in New York show 
that 68% of the people prefer a 
poised approach. 

In the coming weeks experiments 
like this will be conducted in many 
major centers of population; there 
interested individuals, organizations, 
and communities will learn how best 
to reduce tensions based on race, re- 
ligion or national origin. Anyone 
who comes into contact with a 
training group of this kind can not 
help developing a sensitivity 
toward personal incidents and sharp- 
ening his own focus in the field of 
race relations. Even those reached 
only by the literature will be 
prompted to answer in situations 
where they would not have answered 
before. It is a real adventure in 
personal growth and one you cannot 
affort to miss if you have ever been 
baffled by a bigot! For more intor- 
mation about this project, write: 


Community Consultation Division 
Commission on Community Interrelations 
West Street 

New York 19, N. Y. 


the New Zealand Student, is apt: “In short. 
Macaulay's ecpigram states precisely the 
official Roman Catholic attitude to othe: 
Christians: “Where we are the majority we 
should persecute you, because we do not be 
lieve that truth should tolerate error. 
Where you are in the majority you should 
tolerate us. because you believe in tolera 
tion. 


Unplumbed Depths 


(Harry §S. Truman in “Youth,” 
November 7, 1948) 

President Harry S. Truman, who has been 

a Bible reader from boyhood, has truly de 

clared: “In the plain teaching of the New 

‘Testament will be found the answers to all 

the questions that perplex a troubled world 
today.” 
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Grades Getting Drunk 


There is a definite relation between alcohol 


in the blood and degree of intoxication 


By DEETS PICKETT 


That there are degrees of intoxica- 
tion, corresponding generally with 
the amount of alcohol in the blood, 
and related degrees of effect on the 
functioning of the brain, are tacts to 
be taken into account when seeking 
an intelligent decision as to what 1s 
called “moderate drinking.”’ 

Some of the recent scientific intor- 
mation that may help to bring an un- 
derstanding as a basis tor such de- 
cision, is found in a lecture by Dr. 
E. N. Jellinek, Director of the Yale 
School of Alcohol Studies, in which 
he reported on the effects of drink- 
ing from one to three ounces of al- 
cohol, the amount contained in two 
to six ounces of whisky. 

Psychological Effects: Of all the 
psychological effects measured, none 
showed any stimulating results from 
either small or medium amounts of 
alcohol; the subjects, however, in- 
variably were convinced that they 
were “doing better” after drinking 
than when they were not drinking. 

Physical Effects: It was tound that 
physical fatigue is not overcome by 
alcohol, but that there is an impres- 
sion of relief from fatigue. 

Muscular output, measured by the 
ergography, showed a decrease ot 
about ten per cent after the drinking 
of three ounces of alcohol. 

The ability to distinguish slight 
differences between intensities of 
light and sound was decreased by 50 
and go per cent, respectively. 

Reaction Time: Reaction tine, 
that is the time it takes to give a 
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proper response to a word, a sound, 
a light or a touch, was definitely af- 
fected. Some of the results are shown 
as follows: 


Alcohol 


Equivalent to 


Slowing of 
Reaction Time 


Glasses of 1 Hour After 
Whiskey Drinking* 
6% 

21/, 12%, 
$47 


* The per cent change ts based on the 
reaction time measured before alcohol was 
given. 

Perception, measured by the short 
exposure of letters, syllables and 
words, was decreased on the average 
by 10 per cent. 


Complexity of Task Increases Effort 

Dr. Jellinek says that “on the 
whole, the effect of small amounts 
otf alcohol on skilled performances 
increases as the tasks become more 
complex,” and this effect is modified 
by familiarity. In some cases, alcohol 
is found to increase self-confidence 
which of course may have a varying 
effect and in some cases, the drinker 
compensates or overcompensates, by 
showing unusual care in what he is 
doing. As a rule, however, the driver 
of an automobile, who drinks, not 
only has his driving ability impaired, 
but loses the usual fear of conse- 
quences and suffers from overconfi- 
dence, believing that he is driving 
more efhciently than usual. 


Effect Related to Body Weight 
The effect of alcohol is very defi- 
nitely related to the bodyweight, 


since it is the degree of concentration 
in the blood which determines the 
effect upon behavior, while all prac. 
tical experimentation must be con. 
sidered with due regard to qualify. 
ing factors. 

One conclusion is positive: Alco- 
hol is a depressant, not a stimulant. 
In the words of Dr. Jellinek: 

“Tt affects first the higher brain 
centers which control the voluntary 
behaviors and emotions, while the 
lower centers which control such 
vital functions as breathing are af. 
tected only in severe intoxication. 
Briefly, alcohol acts in the same waj 
as the well-known anesthetics. Since 
it is an anesthetic, one can corres 
pondingly predict its effect in small 
and large quantities on efficiency on 
the one side, and on sedation and 
relaxation on the other side.” 

The automobile driver must re. 
alize that “moderate” drinking may 
cause him to kill or maim his tellow 
man and that the effects will not be 
limited to his victim, whose home 
will be devastated and loved ones 
plunged into sorrow. 

The mechanic at his bench should 
know that very small amounts of al 
cohol as used in these Yale Univer: 
sity experiments, not only decreases 
the efhciency of his work, but en- 
dangers his safety. 

[he man charged with public re 
sponsibility, political or military, 
should consider his duty in the light 
of the fact that alcohol “‘first effects 
the higher brain centers which cot- 
trol the voluntary behavior of hu 
mans.” man’s brain may be um 
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der the influence of alcohol long be- 
fore his feet are affected; this the 
Jayman seldom realizes. Ordinarily, 
he thinks that efficiency in the dis- 
charge of the duties committed to 
him, is not affected until his breath- 
ing or his ability to “walk a chalk- 
line,” has been impaired. 

Efficiency in continuous adding 
was lowered on the average by 198 
per cent in adults. 


Mental Work Retarded 


In an experiment on memorizing 
lines of poetry, the memorizing of 
gr, lines took more than twice as long 
when a glass and a half of whiskey 
was taken on an “empty stomach” 
than when no alcohol was taken. 
When, however, two glasses of whis- 
key were taken with food, the time 


U of Illinois fraternities work together in 
facing deepest issues of student life in 


FRATERNITY CHAPLAINS’ WORKSHOP 


required for memorizing 25 lines in- 
creased by only 16 per cent. 

A reasoning efhciency test showed 
an increase of 67 per cent of errors 


after the drinking of a half pint of 


whiskey but this is, of course, a rela- 
tively large dose. Various investiga- 
tions show in different terms that 
judgment may be impaired by 20 
per cent after two ounces of alcohol. 

The speed ot the eye in following 
an object, moved rapidly back and 
forth, was slowed by three per cent 
after taking the alcohol. The some- 
what less-simple finger movements 
required in tapping were slowed by 
nine per cent. This finger tapping 
requires little skill. Far greater dex- 
terity of the fingers is required when 
a board with rows of small holes 
must be filled rapidly with pins 


By CHARLES HUNT and ROBERT A. MATZKE 


to meet specific moral and spiritual 
needs of fraternity men on the Unt 
versity of Illinois campus, a Frater: 
nity Chaplains’ Workshop was cre- 
ated last January by members of the 
Personal Growth Committee of the 
University YMCA. Within a month, 
a group of 3g traternity representa- 
actively debating the 
serious issues of fraternity life. 

These 3g met with leaders trom 
the Roman Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant church foundations as 
well as the YMCA, to discuss matters 
such as grace at meals, house devo. 
ions, and the channeling of news of 
campus religious foundation activi 
lies to the fraternities. Representa 
lives of 21 fraternities attended the 
first meeting, held at the Beta Theta 
Pi chapter house. 


lives were 


The Workshop group soon realized 
that when grace at meals and house 
devotions had been provided for, 
deep fundamental 
mained. Fraternities 


problems re- 


were wunwit- 
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tingly failing to build the ideals of 
their house into the personalities of 
their members! House standards and 
founders’ ideals were reversed; yet, a 
definite lack of interest the 
spiritual and moral life was evident. 

“Workshop” sessions for the re- 
maining months of the school year 
were held in the Beta Vheta Pi, ‘Tau 
Kappa Epsilon, and Kappa Sigma 
houses. Realizing that serious, organ- 
ized thought was required to make 
the Workshop etflective, the group 
recommended that a steering com- 
mittee of six be chosen to pioneer 
the future activities of the general 
body. 

Griff Nelson, Tau Omega, chaired 
the steering committee, which in- 
cluded in its membership all re- 
ligious faiths. Representatives from 
the national ofhces of Alpha ‘Tau 
Omega and Tau Kappa Epsilon sat 
in as special resource men. Power to 
form and call the committee to ses- 


sion was vested in Robert Hedge- 


placed into the holes; after alcohol, 
the performance on the pinboard 
was decreased by 1g per cent. Much 
more complicated is the act of trac- 
ing with a pencil an involved path- 
way, and the tracing showed 60 per 
cent more errors after alcohol than 
before. 

Dr. Jellinek called attention to 
complicating factors such as the elf- 
fect of familiarity of the task. 

The tests also included practical 
tasks such as are carried out in every 
day life. 

Students who were accustomed to 
typing but were not professional 
typists, increased their typing errors 
by 4o per cent upon taking alcohol, 
but lost only three per cent of their 
speed. This variation is of great sig- 
nificance. 


cock, Delta Sigma Phi, sub-chairman 
of the Personal Growth committee 
of the “Y.”” These men, after several 
intense sessions, drew up six recom- 
mendations for consideration by the 
“Workshop.” 

[hese recommendations suggested 
that every fraternity house on the 
campus designate an upperclassman, 
preferably a senior, to act as a 
Chaplain. ‘They proposed that the 
present “Workshop” group be ex- 
tended into a Fraternity Chaplains’ 
Association and that it seek recogni- 
tion by the Interfraternity Council. 
The steering committee felt that this 
group should be expanded to in- 
clude all active fraternities on the 
University of Illinois campus, and 
that an effort should be made to en- 
courage other campuses to examine 
the ideals and aims of the Chaplains’ 
Association. 

The Fraternity) Chaplain has 
grown in status at Illinois. Individual 
members of the “Workshop,” plus 
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minutes of the “Workshop” sessions, 
and “Workshop” publications mailed 
to chapter presidents, have made the 
fraternities 
The steering committee proposals 
were brought before the Interfra- 
ternity Council, and a representative 
of the Fraternity Chaplains’ Associa- 
tion has been seated as an ex-ofhcio 
member of the I. F. executive com- 
mittee. The I. F. Council in endors- 
ing the work of the Chaplains’ As- 
sociation sanctioned this ex-officio 
representative. 

Organizational red tape is being 


avoided by the FCA. [here is no 
desire to elect officers or to write 
exacting by-laws. Instead, the 
sociation has requested that the 
Personal Growth committee of the 
“Y” retain its sponsoring relation- 
ship, and thus provide an organiza- 
tional framework. 

The Personal Growth Committee 
has sparked this project in keeping 
with the YMCA objective, “Develop- 
ment of the whole man.” This com- 
mittee does not take leadership in 
the new FCA; it calls the meetings, 
handles publicity and mailings, but 


Want to Speak Japanese? 


An advanced student in a university language school tells how they're 
conquering the unconquerable 


By ESTHER L’ECLUSE 
U’. of California, Berkeley 


H. had studied the “impossible 
Japanese language” in Berkeley, Cali- 
tornia, for just seven months. Now, 
newly arrived in Kyoto, he was writ- 
ing; “today I called at the local police 
post (Japanese) and talked a_ little 
there about the neighborhood. I found 
a watch-repairing shop, explained 
what I needed, got it, and then dis- 
cussed the repair of a second watch. 
I can fight my way on and off street- 
cars (which is no small feat) and I can 
struggle along with my_ neighbors, 
particularly the children. Last night we 
‘aisatsu. shimasita’ (made__ social 
calls) and after boning up for ten 
minutes on all the proper forms, we 
presented some hard candy to five ot 
our neighbors.” They live in an_all- 
Japanese neighborhood with no Cau- 
casians nearer than a mile and with 
only one man in the vicinity who can 
say more in English than “hello, good- 
bye, and O.K."! This international 
amity was made possible by the in- 
tensive Japanese language school of 
the University of Calitornia, where 
Robert Grant and his wite and John 
Young studied last year: Now, so et- 
fective do they feel were the techniques 
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by which they learned Japanese, that 
Mrs. Grant is trying to recall every 
detail she can about the system, to re- 
produce it in teaching English to her 
Kyoto high school class. While she 
teaches school, her husband and John 
Young teach also at Doshisha Uni- 
versity. 

What is the “system” by which they 
learned Japanese? Patterned atter the 
Navy Japanese language school at 
Boulder, Colorado, the intensive Jap- 
anese language course at the University 
ot California is using the techniques 
developed at Boulder during tour war 
years. But, other days, other ways; now 
the classes are made up not of cadets 
but ot educators, businessmen, mission- 
ary candidates, diplomats, and journal- 
ists. 

Preobjective tor the ordinary student 
is to be able to read a newspaper with 
the aid of a dictionary, and to carry on 
a less-than-paintul conversation. It’s a 
steady grind, all right, at Berkeley, 
under the University’s “Far Eastern 
and Russian Language School.” Stu- 
dents attend school tour hours daily, 
tive days a week, with classes divided 
into tour sections—one hour each for 
reading, writing, drill, and conversa- 


responsibility for planning and 
action in the Fraternity Chaplains 
Association is squarely on the fra. 
ternity delegates, who with the aid 
of resource leaders, have full power 
of initiative. Through free exchange 
of experience and ideas, the Chap. 
lains are now facing the deepest 
issues of fraternity life. All fraterpj. 
ties, regardless of the religious faiths 
of their individual members, haye 
common moral and spiritual needs. 
The Fraternity Chaplains’ Associa: 
tion 1s dedicated to the task of meet. 
ing these needs. 


tion. Twice a week a background and 
area study lecture class is substituted 
for the drill period. During the spring 
semester, Soundscriber machines were 
used during drill classes as well as after 
school. Each lesson was recorded by 
the instructor—genial, efficient Susumu 
Nakamura—on_ Soundscriber _ records 
so that students might study pronun- 
ciation and reading fluency. In addi- 
tion, instructors prepared new mate. 
rial, using constructions and phrases al- 
ready learned but putting them into 
new surroundings. For two semesters 
the school takes up basic Japanese 
grammar, syllabaries, and ideographs. 
Then a third semester fits into the stu- 
dent’s particular aim: for the mission- 
ary candidate there is Bible study while 
other students read in the field of thet 
interests. Everybody bones up on 
newspaper reading. 

Thus, in a rambling building near 
the California campus, a small group 
meets daily to work further at building 
a bridge to Japan. Conceived during 
the war as a weapon against an ¢f 
emy, that span can connect signif 
cantly our two countries in under 
standing. tolerance, and friendly te 
lations. 
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TALK THE WORLD 


NEWS OF THE UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY AROUND 
THE WORLD : : EDITED BY PARKER ROSSMAN 


Classrooms are cold, but interest eager in 
Tokio University classroom 


JAPANESE STUDENTS asked the 
following questions of Bengt Hoffman 
(of the WSCF) during his recent dis- 
cussions with them: What are the trends 
of thought among Chinese Christian 
students? How strong is communism 
among Chinese students? What is_ the 
attitude of Christians toward the spread 
of communism in Europe? What is the 
world situation of communism? What 
should the Christian attitude be toward 
communism? What can we answer our 
communist co-students? 

At a student conference some Japa- 
nese students felt that because commu- 
nism and Christianity are in opposition, 
Christians should have no relations with 
communism, and even at the expense 
of social failure, should witness with all 
their power to the Christian faith. 
Others feared that pious absorption in 
Bible study and prayer would prevent 
Christians being fully aware of the 
social injustice and world ills upon 
which communism’s existence is a judg- 
ment. 

There was agreement at the end of 
this discussion that the SCM should be 
positive rather than negative. Chris- 
tans should not just oppose communism 
only, but should preach the whole 
gospel, and formulate a_ concrete 
Christian program to attract the large 
body of students who regard communism 
as the only program of social reform 
having a dynamic to correct the very 
evils which Christianity denounces. The 
Japanese Christian students resolved 
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therefore to make their Student Chris- 
tian Movement organization dynamic 
with a total mission to the campus. But 
they were not quite sure how. . .. 


AMID CHINA'S TURMOIL com- 
munism, as a student issue, is only one 
phase of the chaotic situation in which 
life and work must continue. As the 
communist armies neared, an ofhcer of 
the Chinese SCM asked the presidents 
of several universities if they would 
evacuate. Their answer was “No,” they 
would remain. While communist in- 
terference in university administration 
was to be expected, they felt the uni- 
versities would be allowed to continue 
their work. The students also were 
planning to stay on. One said, “Poor 
people have so little to lose.” 

Can Christian work continue in com- 
munist dominated areas? This is no 
longer an academic question in China. 
“It will not be possible for everyone 
to move away obviously. And it would 
reflect a lack of vitality if Christianity 
can survive only under a special kind 
of regime. The question should really 
be, can Christians vitalize themselves to 
face this new situation? 


IN KOREA. “The Christian strategy 
vis-a-vis Communism appears to be one 
of retreat,” writes Winburn Thomas, 
reconstruction secretary in Asia of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
American students may remember 
“Tommy” as the former editor of this 
page, as major domo of “Froncon”’ last 
vear, and as one-time hand-on-wheel of 
the Student Volunteer Movement and 
the United Student Christian Council. 
He has been hopping planes from 
country to country in Asia this past 
year, meeting with students, facing with 
them the crisis of their existence. 

“In Korea the Student Christian 
Movement is a young movement, in a 
country whose government is young and 
untried. There are few trained Chris- 
tian leaders; there is very little literature 
in the Korean language dealing with 
Bible study, the philosophy of SCM, or 
even. with the Christian life in terms 
comprehensible to the mass of students. 
Seeking to remain free of political con- 
nections, the SCM and the churches 
have been maneuvered into the rightest 
camp; yet the Christians have neither 
the will nor the knowledge necessary to 
challenge communism. 


“These weaknesses are matched by 
humerous points of strength: the 
numerical percentage of Christians is 
high in Korea, as contrasted with China 
and Japan. The churches are self-sup- 
porting, and their members warmly 
evangelical. They lack the knowledge 
of how to express their faith in action, 
but at this point they differ only in de- 
gree rather than kind from most other 
Christians. The existence here of 160 
spontaneously formed student Christian 
groups is a wholesome fact, indicating 
that democracy may yet take root in 
the life of the people, to the strength- 
ening of the church and nation. Their 
program is designed to reach larger 
numbers of students for Christian action, 
and to expand into the surrounding 
community.” 


IN INDIA the Christian Council of 
Action at Tambaram has proposed that 
its program of action be adopted in 
every college. Acceptance pledges the 
student to this six-fold course: 

Manual Labor: Each member works an 
hour a week in the gardens of the College 
Rural Service League. 

Study: “Christianity and Communism” 
and similar subjects are studied, to equip 
members to share in the social and political 
activities of life with clear Christian ideals. 
Members from the Christian group are 
sent to organizations like the Students’ 
Congress. 


Intercession: the more we study, the 
greater the problems we find to be brought 
to our prayer. We have found it helpful to 
fast on that night of intercession. Some 
give the food thus saved to the poor. 


Witnessing: Whe students go in teams 
to other colleges, and talk with friends in 
dividually whenever possible. 

Budget: Every member is expected to 
make a budget and try to abide by it. 
Living by budget gives a new discipline to 
the matter of spending money. 


Propaganda: On vital questions when 
we feel as Christians that we have to say 
something, pamphlets are issued and dis 
tributed in the college. 


In PUER LTO RICO, where twenty 
years ago a few dozen students were 
enrolled in the University, 10,500 
students comprise the student body to- 
day. Most of the students are poor, 
and open to the adverse effects of a 
corrupt environment arising from 
poor housing. The young SCM is 
holding this December its fourth an- 
nual conference. 
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PIG OF THe LOT 


““THE SNAKE 


It is ironical that insanity, one of the 
least understood illnesses, is currently 
responsible for reviving the faith of 
many people in the motion picture in- 
dustry, least understood of the dramatic 
arts. 20th Century-Fox’s THE SNAKE 
PIT has done just this. 

The film cannot be praised enough 
for its honesty and intelligence. Anatole 
Litvak, the director, guides a fine cast 
through the maze of corridors and 
wards in a state hospital with a definite 
assurance and purpose—to expose the 
conditions under which today’s insane 
are often either partially cured or 
merely allowed to exist. Virginia, the 
young woman about whom the action 
spirals, is interpreted with sincere un- 
derstanding by Olivia de Havilland. 


Undoubtedly, this will be one of her 


most successtul roles and it may well be 
rated one of the best screen perform. 
ances of recent years. Both camera and 
music are perfectly coordinated with the 
moments of hysteria, melancholy and 
hope which the patients experience and 
express emotionally. 
The tragic theme of 
PIT would not be 
on the stage, but 
unique on the screen that it will in- 
evitably stimulate discussion about the 
purpose of motion pictures. If such dis- 
cussion can bring a realization to both 
audience and producers that the movies 
should serve many purposes beyond 
pure entertainment, then THE SNAKE 
PIT has made a valuable contribution. 
Already the question has been raised 
whether or not the THE SNAKE PIT 
should be released as a regular movie. 
The assumption seems to be that Ameri- 
can audiences are not adult enough to 
face reality. It is now up to the public 
to show by their response to this film 
that they want a dynamic movie in- 
dustry, not a weak ineffectual 
panderer to what is assumed to be 
American taste. —Nancy L. HANEY 


THE SNAKE 
unusual 
realism so 


considered 
such 
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Oberlin College Social 
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UNION HELPS BOSS 
(Continued from page 11) 
ployers knew the union had a Case. 
Many were resentful. The upshot 
was that the union’s proposals were 

written into the contract. 

ILGW and management wash their 
linens in private. Compulsory arbi- 
tration is no bugaboo here. Since the 
days of President Harding parts of 
the industry have had it, and during 
the Hoover Administration it be- 
came industry-wide. The final arbi- 
ter is the “Impartial Chairman,” 
paid by both union and employers’ 
associations, Whose decisions are 
final and must be obeyed within 
twenty-four hours. The Impartial 
Chairman’s power is enforceable only 
when a contract is in effect. Yet the 
background of this peaceful settle- 
ment of day-by-day disputes — has 
been the wholesome influence in set- 
ting the fifteen year no-strike record 
in the ladies’ garment trade. 


Poconos, Not Pickets 

This growth in stature and status 
in the industry has enabled the 
union members to turn from preoc- 
cupation with wages and hours to 
the “pursuit of happiness.” Vacation 
and welfare funds financed by em- 
ployers provide benefits ranging 
from vacation checks to maternity 
benefits. Workers make good use of 
their allotments from this fund. 
Many use vacation checks for a rest 


in the union’s four-million-dollar 
resort. in Pennsylvania's Pocono 
\Mfountains. Welfare benefits are 


used in union health centers such as 
the New York worker’s mammoth 
27-story Clinic. 

Fun is a part of the union pro- 


MINISTERS CAN HELP: 


Youth needs vocational guid- 
ance. Many a young man or 
woman feels called to Christian 
service, but hesitates to make 
a definite decision until en- 
couraged by his pastor. 

The whole world is pleading 
for Christian leaders. Mission- 
ary programs have been en- 
larged. Funds are being raised. 
Churches, schools and hospitals 
are calling for help, but the 
workers are not available. 

The Minister is the key. He 
knows where to find the right 
people. It is his opportunity to 
direct them into paths of train- 
ing for great usefulness in the 
years to come. 


The Seminaries are ready to do their part. 
Send for catalog and literature. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
5757 University Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 


Are You from Missouri? 


Are you really interested in coming to 
grips with the questions labor poses? jf 
so, why not spend a summer “batting it 
out” with fellow students who will enter 


in-industry groups? Watch for the com. 
plete list in the 
| INTERCOLLEGIAN 


——-— 


gram, too. Orchestras, plays (Pings 


and Needles played two years op 
Broadway), arts and crafts, sports 
and choral groups are a sampling. 

Backed with a $200,000 annua] 
budget the education departmen; 
has an intensive program. Lecture 
courses on subjects as diverse 4 
philosophy, parliamentary law, and 
labor history are well attended. Jy. 
tice, a bi-weekly newspaper, is djs. 
tributed in five languages. Now the 
union takes to the air with six Fy 
stations across the nation. 


What This All Means 

Of course, the ILGW is unique 
among labor unions, as is the gar 
ment business among industries. Fo; 
example, the largest garment em. 
ployers’ associations embrace only q 
fraction of the over 9,000 firms ip 
the business—leaving the union ing 
rare position of responsibility and 
leadership. But even remembering 
this, we are pointed by the ILGW 
story to principles worth consider. 
ing: 

1. Cooperation leads to both ste 
bilized industry and responsible 
unions. Here is evidence that once 
unions gain a seat at the industrial 
table instead of a dish at the back 
doorstep, their course is not toward 
anarchy or apathy but thoughtful 
forts for the common good. 

2. Unions must be interested in 
more than wages and hours. Need- 
less to say, some unions are not. But 
In a society growing more complex 
daily, the causes of low wages and 
sub-standard working conditions are 
born in problems that are at the 
core of the whole industry and the 
nation. 

Whatever our perspective, one 
fact is obvious. We must either under 
stand labor or try to kid ourselves 
into believing that 15,000,000 fellow: 
citizens in labor unions are not 
molding our lives daily. The ILGW 
story gives one account of how ths 
force is being used creatively for the 
bosses as well as the workers. 
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summer work projects, notably students. 
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CAMPUS DATELINES 


a 


NEWS OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


Aid Absentee Voting 


1OWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cedar 
Falls, Jowa. To facilitate voting for out- 
of-town students, the Social Issues Com- 


mission of the SCA sent letters explain- 
ing the procedure for absentee voting, 
enclosed post cards to be used in obtain- 
ing ballots, and secured notary public 
service without charge to the students. 

A feature of the fall was a campus 
conference on Religion and Social Issues. 
Speakers were Dr. Milton Yinger, Ober- 
lin College and Whitney M. Young, In- 
dustrial Secretary of the Minnesota Ur- 
ban League. 

“Come when you can; leave when 
you must,’ is the motto for Coffee Hour, 
which combines coffee, cookies and 
heated discussion. Among the topics dis- 
cussed so far are: “Europe as I Saw It;” 
“The FBI—Its Criminal and Civil Op- 
portunities;” “What Teachers Can Do 
in Race Relations” and “The Meaning 
of the 1948 Elections.” 


Workshop on Worship 

METROPOLITAN STUDENT CHRISTIAN COUN- 
cu, New York, N. Y. Realizing that 
meaningful worship must have skilled 
and careful planning as well as deep 
purpose, the students of New York City, 
through =their Metropolitan Student 
Christian Council, organized a Worship 
Workshop, which met on Monday nights 
throughout the month of November. 
The opening session on “the Theology 
of Worship” was led by Dr. Thomas 
W. Graham, Dean Emeritus of the Ober- 
lin School of Theology and currently 
Religious Work Secretary of the New 
York City YMCA. The remainder of 
the series will deal with how services of 
worship can best be organized, how to 
find new source material to supplement 
and replace much of the “well-worn” 
material now being used by many CAs. 
Considerable time was spent in studying 
various types of worship services and 
the techniques necessary to build each 
one. One evening’s discussion attempted 
to establish the actual function and 
relevance of worship, in its many dif- 
lerent forms, to the ongoing Christian 
Association program. 
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FERN BABCOCK, News Editor 


Progress at Mt. Union 

MT. UNION COLLEGE, Alliance Ohio. When 
the YMCA and YWCA united in the fall 
of 1948 to form an SCA, half the student 
body joined the united group. By plan- 
ning their program to interest as many 
students as possible, the SCA has be- 
come the largest extra-curricular group 
on the campus. To interest the intellec- 
tual crowd, a bi-weekly discussion period 
is held. It attracts about forty students. 
To meet a social need on weekends 
when no college functions are scheduled, 
the SCA has inaugurated a series of in- 
formal gatherings, where students can 
spend their evenings at bridge, ping pong, 
dancing and many other activities.— 
ROBERT KILBINSKY 


Rushee Roundup 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana, Ill. 
When the Interfraternity Council an- 
nounced their program of fraternity 
rushing, it was noted that the rushees 
would have to stay in town over the 
week-end while they were waiting for 
their fraternity bids, so the University 
YMCA prepared a recreation program 
for Sunday. The day began with break- 
fast at the YMCA. Rushees formed into 
the church groups of their choice and 
were taken to the local churches for the 
morning worship service. Many churches 
served a dinner to the rushees and repre- 
sentatives of the students in the church. 
Baseball games were held in the after- 
noon. In the evening, the rushees as- 
sembled for a full length feature picture, 
and a watermelon feed, in which the con- 
sumption of nine pounds of watermelon 
per man was recorded!—GARLAND FRITTS 


Outstanding Community Service 
Program 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley. The 
Community Service Department of the 
YWCA offers women students the op- 
portunity to work in sixteen community 
agencies. After a leadership training 
course, students sign up for definite 
hours as volunteer workers. Students 
teach crafts, lead folk dancing, tell 
stories, assist with nursery children, teach 
sewing, drama and piano. One Hundred- 


hour Certificates are awarded at the end 
of the semester to those who have com- 
pleted 100 hours of work in the depart. 
ment. Enthusiastic cooperation of com- 
munity agencies is a result of the quality 
of work the University YWCA has done 
for many years, under the leadership 
of Miss Lillie Margaret Sherman. 


Hospital Crew Organized 

PASADENA CITY COLLEGE, Pasadena, Callt- 
fornia. The SCA has organized a hospt- 
tal crew to assist patients as the Los 
Angeles County Hospital, in buying 
things they cannot get for themselves. 
The crew goes to the hospital, gets 
money from the patients for supplies, 
gives them receipts, and returns later 
with the supplies. Some mechanically 
adept students go along to help repair 
earphones for the aged. 


Hold Freshman Conference 

NEW york, N. Y. The third annual Fresh- 
man Conference of the New York State 
SCM emphasized the importance of de- 
cisive thinking about one’s Christian 
convictions, and the share a Freshman 
can have in expressing them on his own 
campus and in the world. Dr. John 
Oliver Nelson, of the Federal Council of 
Churches, and the Rev. Wesley Haines. 
of Keuka College, gave the principal 
addresses. The Freshman Conferences 
were begun two vears ago at the sug- 
gestion of upper-classmen were 
active in the Movement but who expres- 
sed regret that they had not been so in 
their underclass years. 


Conference on Cell Groups 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. The annual Conference on 
cell groups, held at Lane Hall, had three 
featured speakers: D. Elton Trueblood, 
Professor of Philosophy, Earlham Col- 
lege, spoke on “A Present Need for In- 
tentional Fellowship.” Dr. John Oliver 
Nelson addressed the group on “The 
Use of the Retreat Discipline,” and Dr. 
Ross Snyder of Chicago Theological 
Seminary spoke on “From Discussion 
Group to Fellowship Group.” 
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“Come to chapel 
me 

Responding to such an invitation, 
many a new friend (and member-to-be) 
has had his first contact with The 
Chapel, student church of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church and _ the 
Congregational Christian Churches in 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Uniquely, The Chapel represents two 
denominations, neither of which has a 
resident congregation in the community. 
Three schools are located in the city 
of Columbia: the University of Missouri 
with 11,000 students; Stephens College 
with 2,250; Christian College with 365. 
As many a businessman has been willing 
to admit, “Education is our industry” 
—and what an opportunity it is for the 
church! 

THE CHAPEL has merger in its 
blood and unity in its tradition. From 
beginnings in 1920, the Evangelical 
Student Congregation was organized in 
1923. In the late ‘20s, the Sunday School 
and youth groups of the Missouri 
churches of the Evangelical Synod ot 
North America voted to build The 
Chapel. Dedicated in 1933. it was ready 
in 1934 for the merger which resulted 
in the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. 

In 1942 the Rev. Harold Wilke wrote 
Dr. Harry Stock suggesting that The 
Chapel issue an invitation to Congrega- 
tional Christian students, since they had 
no program here at the time. Both Dr. 
Stock and the Rev. Ralph Hyslop 
heartily seconded the suggestion, and 
joint work was begun. Two years later, 
official sponsorship began. The original 
action stated specifically that the joint 
sponsorship of The Chapel was not to 
be contingent in any way upon the out- 
come of the proposed merger. But now, 
only a little more than six years follow- 
ing the first suggestion, 
the United Student Fel- 
lowship extends from 
coast to coast and this 
page is confidently cap- 
tioned, “United Church 
(To Be).” 

WHAT HAPPENED 
when these two groups 
got together? Actually 
they became one, and 


CHURCH (TO BE)... 


A page about the United Student Fellowship of the Congregational Christian and Evangelical & 
Reformed churches, which currently are expecting to merge as the United Church of Christ 


Robert Johnson, Yale, Chairman of Publications Committee 


This month we are introducing to INTER- 
COLLEGIAN the treasurer of United Student 
Fellowship, Fred Stoerker. Those of us who 
attended the Defiance meeting will remember 
him as the person whose clear thinking helped 
the assembly through the difficult problems in 
the formation of USF. Fred is the minister of 
the Chapel which serves the students of the 
University of Missouri, Stephens College, and 
Christian College on behalf of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Churches and the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches. The Chapel is a 
living, growing example of the vitality of the 
ecumenical movement among students! 


one member doesn’t know back- 
ground of another except as he acci- 
dently discovers it. And, if you wish 
to talk to the president of the cabi- 
net, or to the usher, or the commissary 
chairman, or a choir member, or to 
any one of the many other active 
leaders typical of the average local 
congregation, if you want to talk with 
them at The Chapel, you will talk to a 
student. 

The Chapel offers students a unique 
opportunity for experience in church- 
manship. There is no student organiza- 
tion here, appended to a church: the 
student organization is the church. 
There is no paternal “treasurer” who 
will pay for heat and light and water: 
the students have to pay for these them- 
selves. There is no “superintendent” to 
supervise the furniture, the china, or 
the ping-pong table; yet all these things 
are well cared for. 

Not only does The Chapel afford 
priceless opportunity for leadership in 
churchmanship, it insists too that each 
member experience the fellowship of 
work as well as the joy of play and the 
experience of worship. “Fall  house- 
cleaning’ may find six or eight persons 
down on their knees on the floor of the 
social room, making it ready for its 
new coat of wax. A snowy day last 
spring found nine Chapelites busily 
pushing four cross-cut saws to provide 


wood for the fireplace. ‘The first days of 


school this fall found 
the commissary chairman 
with her friends checking 
over the cupboard and 
china supplies. The vice- 
president was lining up 
a group of between thirty 
and forty men who will 
rotate at the task of ush- 
ering, and there was the 
annual fall call for bas- 


sos, tenors, altos, and sopranos. Twenty 
teams made the financial canvass! The 
attendance record of The Chapel ap- 
proximates 500 a week. 


HOW IS THE CHAPEL RUN? The 
Board of Control includes representa- 
tives of the two synods of the Evangel. 
ical and Reformed Church and the 
state conference of the Congregational 
Christian Churches active in the state 
of Missouri. Dr. W. W. Towle, State 
Minister of the Congregational Chris. 
tian Conference of Missouri, is chair. 
man. To these representatives are added 
the Chapel cabinet. The Board of Con. 
trol has legal status, controls real estate, 
directs policy, and as a representative 
of the church as a whole is also re. 
sponsible for the choice and salary of 
the minister of the Chapel. In practice, 
the local cabinet is in charge of the 
entire local program and raises all funds 
other than the salary of The Chapel 
minister. The response of students to 
this experiment in churchmanship has 
been and is indicative of the willingness 
of successive generations of students 
not only to expose themselves to re- 
ligious experiences but to carry the 
load which running a student church 
involves. 

PERHAPS this is the nature of a p.s.! 
But I want to go beyond a general 
statement to list a few specifics. Chapel 
students spent over $1,100 confer- 
ences and work camps last year which 
took them to Europe, Defiance, Colo- 
rado, and points west! Right now we 
are taking turns providing vespers at 
the State Cancer Hospital. Our Christ- 
mas offering will go to the USF project, 
providing scholarships for Japanese 
students to attend Christian colleges in 
Japan. The USF was put into the budget 
of The Chapel early this fall. Two 
services on Sunday mornings and a 
crowded social room continue to push 
us toward the expansion of our build. 
ing. We feel that our experience as a 
united group has been and is rich in 
the fellowship and growth which are 
inevitable Christian students 
work together. 

—Frrp STOFRKER 


Notice! If any of our USF readers have any 
items which they feel will be of interest to all 
readers of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN as well as 
to USF members, please send such news fo: 
Bob Johnson, 109 Grove St., New Haven, Conn. 
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~ NORTHERN BAPTIST... 


A page about the student movement in the Northern Baptist Convention 
Val H. Wilson, Director of Department of University Pastor and Student Work 


Richard Akagi, Columbia University, News Secretary 


Our Campus Housing Problem 


We're Coming Out of the Rain 


The Baptist housing problem ante- 
dates the Civil War; in other words, it’s 
a familiar old bogey with us. The facts 
of the situation at Wisconsin U. (re- 
ported on this page) reflect all too ac- 
curately the situation on many another 
campus. The proceedings at Ames and 

West Virginia are encouraging. 

Had we not been so richly blessed 
these many years with exceptional re- 


Action at Ames 

TEW (LTatt-Ellender-Wagner Hous- 
ing Bill) will be one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation betore the 
coming session of Congress. Out in 
lowa, however, there is a vast building 
program progress under the auspices 
of a Baptist TEW (Tornadic Energy 
Wells). Rony Wells (Columbia PhD) 
teaches religion at lowa State College, 
is pastor of First Baptist Church of 
Ames and is director of Baptist student 
work on the campus. He has already 
raised 5173.000 of the 5300,000 needed 
for the heiidine program there. 

The new development is to be a 
single unit Student Center, church, and 
parsonage, combining the work pre- 
viously carried on in separate church 
and student quarters. ‘The new address 
iss 200 Lynn Avenue, one block from 
the Iowa State College campus. The 
present church, located downtown, is 
two miles from the campus. Here trans- 
portation has been a problem; so too 
the constricted area in both church and 
house. The rapidly increasing enroll- 
ment at the college has made the two 
buildings obsolescent. ‘The photo on 
this page hints at the adequacy of the 
new center, soon to be a reality. 


Things Moving in Madison 

I wonder if many of us realize the 
great difficulties under which Shorty 
Collins does his work (as Baptist Uni- 
versity Pastor, University of Wiscon- 
sin.) A very important factor his 
favor has been the energy and_ ability 
which make him an outstanding uni- 
versity pastor of our denomination. 

He does his work under many handi- 
caps. The entire work is undertaken on 
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ligious leadership on campus our stu- 
dent movement would have bogged 
down long ago. Not to discount the 
magnetic quality’ of certain individual 
personalities, it’s patent there is a cor- 
relation between adequate buildings 
and effective outreach; therefore, we're 
going to have build quickly, if we're 
not to be delinquent in our efforts to 
minister to the student population. 
We're just coming in out of the rain. 
—R. A. 


a budget of about $8,000 (until a year 
ago it was even less). Only within the 
past year has he had an assistant. An 
expense account for traveling is some- 
thing with which he has had only a 
bowing acquaintance. The accommoda- 
tions at 42g North Park Street are un- 
equal to the need. 

Our Wayland Foundation, guiding 
influence of the university work, has 
purchased a new Student Center, with 
occupancy in 1950. While still not the 
Utopian dream, the new Student House 
will make it possible to give better 
service to our Baptist boys and girls. . . . 

—From an article by Weimer K. 
Hicks, in the Wayland Club 
Alumni News 


West Virginia Project 

In Parker Burroughs’ territory the 
West Virginia State Convention has 
cleared the Department of Student 
Work as a Special Gilts Project tor the 
amount of $75,000. This sum is not in 
hand; the action merely means that 
Parker and his gang have the right to 


go out and raise it. A home tor the unt- 


versity pastor has been found, and paid 
for through the World Mission Crusade 
fund. Parker Burroughs has met with 
architects to discuss plans for the new 


student center. [he site is still in doubt, 
but it won't be long before the West 
Virginia student work has a new build. 
ing. 


Not Utopian—but better than its predecessor 
at Madison, Wisconsin 


DREAM AT AMES—soon to be reality. Church, church school, student building and 
parsonage planned as interrelated whole be 
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